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Chronicle 


League of Nations.—On December 7, the Assembly of 
the League adopted the revised report of the Commission 
on the relations between the Council and the Assembly. 
Two modifications in the original 
report were made and accepted: the 
first provided that the Assembly 
should have power to examine any question within the 
jurisdiction of the League; this was a victory for the 
Assembly as the report in its original draft declared that 
neither the Council nor the Assembly should have power 
to render any decision in a matter which had been directly 
referred to the Council; the second modification provided 
that the section of the original report which declared 
that the Assembly should have no power to reverse or 
modify any decision of the Council on a matter which 
falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Council 
should be eliminated. It was agreed that the report was 
tentative, merely interpretative of the Covenant, which 
is very vague on the relative powers of the Council and 
Assembly, and subject to later revision. 

Another matter on which the Assembly won a victory 
was the matter of economic blockade, the single weapon 
possessed by the league against covenant-violating 
States. The original report of the Commission on Eco- 


Meeting at 
Geneva 


nomic Blockade proposed that the Council should decide 
when the Covenant had been violated and should notify 
the other States of the fact. This was the plan favored 
by the great nations. The smaller nations, however, 
were averse to leaving this decision to the Council, which 
is controlled by the great Powers, and as unanimity on 
the matter is necessary, the report was so modified as to 
provide that the Council shall investigate the alleged 
violation, and send the minutes of its investigation. to each 
member of the League. As soon as a member of the 
League is satisfied that a violation of the Covenant has 
taken place, it shall be the duty of that member to take 
measures for putting into effect the economic blockade. 
It was understood that the present arrangement is only 
temporary and would give place to any other scheme 
which experience may prove to be more feasible and 
effective. 

The Assembly also decided to refer the question of 
eliminating Article X of the Covenant to the Commission 
on Amendments, and to postpone its discussion until the 
next meeting of the Assembly in September, 1921. It 
was also decided not to take up the discussion of the 
amendment on the admission of new States, which was 
proposed by Argentina. When this decision was reached 
the delegation from Argentina definitely withdrew from 
the meeting and left Geneva. It is said that a national 
referendum will be resorted to in order to determine 
whether or not Argentina will withdraw from member- 
ship in the League. No other States followed Argen- 
tina’s example. 

According to a resolution, passed by the Assembly on 
December 9, provision was made for the establishment 
of two bureaus, responsible to the Assembly jointly with 
the Council, of a temporary and advisory character, 
which shall deal respectively with the economic and 
transportation situations. In this matter also there was 
a conflict between the great and the small nations. In 
the report as first presented there were to be three 
bureaus of a permanent and practically autonomous 
character, which were to make representations through 
the Council to the members of the League. The small 
nations refused to sanction the arrangement, and the 
proposal was amended to meet the views of the Assembly. 

Another matter discussed and practically settled in the 
Commissions, but not yet definitely accepted by the As- 
sembly, is the admission into the League of Austria, 
Bulgaria, Finland and Luxemburg. Lichtenstein was 
refused admission, but is to be represented in the League 
by Switzerland. Albania, Armenia and Georgia are to be 
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allowed to participate in the work of the technical com- 
missions without being admitted to full membership. 
The question of Armenia is a difficult one. At first it was 
understood that Armenia would be admitted, and M. 
Viviani pleaded eloquently in its behalf. Then an order 
came from the Supreme Council of Premiers sitting in 
London that the admission of Armenia was to be de- 
ferred. Mr. Wilson’s note, marking out the boundaries 
of Armenia, had already been dispatched and remote 
steps were being taken to pave the way between Musta- 
pha Kemel and Armenia when it was reported that 
Armenia had agreed to Soviet terms and had been com- 
pelled to be satisfied with a small section of territory 
around Lake Gokcha, with Erivan as its capital. 

One of the matters to be decided before the close of the 
meeting is the election of the non-permanent members of 
the Council. It is taken for granted that Spain, Brazil 
and Belgium will be reelected, and that Greece will be 
A good deal of speculation centers about 
Greece's successor. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission, not yet accepted by the Assembly, provide that 


dropped. 


three of the non-permanent members of the Council shall 
come from Europe and North and South America, and 
that the fourth member shall come from Asia or some 
other part of the world. In the event of this proposal 
being accepted, it is thought likely that China will be 
elected to replace Greece. 

Much difficulty attends the settlement of the disarma- 
ment question. President Wilson declined the invitation 
of the League to have the United States cooperate with 
the commission appointed by the League to formulate 
plans for a reduction of armaments throughout the 
world. His stand was taken on the ground that the 
United States was not a member of the League. In the 
meantime the United States War and Navy Departments 
have asked Congress for appropriations to the extent of 
$1,633,9091,334. Whether or not this demand for an 
extremely large sum influenced the Japanese delegation 
at Geneva, it is impossible to say, but the fact is Viscount 
Ishii told Commission No. 6 on December 11, that it was 
idle to think of inducing Japan to reduce her military and 
naval forces while the United States was considering 
increased rather than decreased armament. 


Home News.—Congress reconvened for its last ses- 
sion on December 6. On the following day the Presi- 
dent’s message was read in both the Senate and the 
House. For the most part its recom- 
mendations were along the lines sug- 
gested in previous messages. Some 
of the detailed points on which the President insisted 
were a loan to Armenia, independence for the Philippines, 
the adoption of a budget system which shall be in the 
hands of a single body, revision of the tax laws, Federal 
licenses for corporations engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, regulations for cold storage, and medical care, 
rehabilitation and vocational training for wounded 
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soldiers. It was noteworthy that the President made no 
mention of the League of Nations, but he set forth once 
more his well-known views on the obligation incumbent 
on the United States to assume the position of leadership 
in the democracy of the world. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The new republic is in a state of 
perpetual ferment. At the end of the Parliament’s sum- 
mer sessions it at once became apparent that the coalitiou 
Government, consisting of Socialists 
and Agrarians, could hardly outlive 
the parliamentary vacation. The two 
parties differ in aim and tactics. Together they pos- 
Even 


The Political 
Situation 


sessed an unsafe majority of one or two votes. 
the most important matters of State were settled only 
by the intervention of the People’s party. In the mean- 
time an internal crisis took place within the Social-Demo- 
cratic ranks themselves. There was a gradual split be- 
tween the right and left sections, the latter being made 
up of Communists. The rupture finally came when the 
Socialists, to gain time for strengthening their faction, 
determined to postpone the party convention, which was 
due in September. ‘The Communists opposed this meas- 
ure and called their own meeting. They forthwith took 
control of all the enterprises that had been formerly man- 
aged by the combined Socialist party, such as the printing 
plant, the book store, and the publication of the daily 
Pravo Lidu, the People’s Right. Many complicated legal 
struggles ensued as a consequence, and the matter is still 
pending. The secession forced the resignation of the 
Socialist Ministers, who now represent a minority. 
The new Cabinet is made up of expert officials who enjoy 
the confidence of the people, and may even obtain the 
support of the moderate Socialists, at least on important 
issues. Towards the end of October the National As- 
sembly met. The subject of national finance was ably 
handled by the Minister of Finance, but a question of 
provisions for government employees was suddenly met 
by the Communists with a large demand, which he could 
not cover. When this measure was carried, with the aid 
of the German and Magyar sections, the Minister re- 
signed. The race issue has thus already become seriously 
involved in the deliberations of the new republic. Since 
the Czechs are in the majority, it is plain that they will 
be able to control the political situation if they are able 
to unite. ; 


Greece.—I*vents have been marching rapidly in Greece 
during the past two months or so. Alexander, who be- 
came King on the foreéd abdication of his father, Con- 

stantine, during the war, died from a 


Constanti os ‘ 
ae pet monkey’s bite. The question of 
Restored r 

the succession at once became a burn- 
ing one. Premier Venizelos stated that a vote against 


him meant a vote for the restoration of King Constantine, 
yet on November 8 the Greeks elected an overwhelming 
majority of Deputies to Parliament who were opposed 
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to the Prime Minister, so he resigned and left the coun- 
try. Thereupon Admiral Kounduriottis, the regent, in- 
trusted the aged George Rhallis, a former Premier, with 
the formation of a new Ministry. Queen Olga, mother 
of King Constantine, was then made regent. By a plebe- 
scite, held December 5, the Greeks voted almost unani- 
mously for the restoration of King Constantine to the 
throne, nearly a million ballots being cast in his favor 
and only some 10,000 in opposition. On December 11 
a formal invitation came from the new Greek Cabinet 
for King Constantine to return, so he started forthwith 
for Athens from Switzerland. England and France 
meanwhile regarded the trend of events in Greece with 
marked disapproval. Earl Granville, the British minis- 
ter at Athens, announced that England would extend no 
further financial aid to Greece, and France has urged 
the prompt payment of its loans to the Greeks. England 
insists that the Greek army must be kept up to its present 
strength, and that no Minister of pro-German sympathies 
should have a seat in the Greek Cabinet. As Greece is 
one of the “ small nations ” for the preservation of whose 
liberties the Great War, we are told, was fought, the in- 
terference of England and France in the internal affairs 


of Greece is provoking cynical remarks from her states- 
men. 


Ireland.—This week was as other weeks in Ireland. 
True, Lloyd George declared himself ready to hold a 
conference with Irish leaders and there was a report of 
mediation between the contending 
nations, Ireland and Great Britain, 
but blood flowed copiously, arrests 
were numerous and Cork City was ravaged by fire. The 
acting head of Sinn Fein put the Prime Minister to a 
splendid test by requesting his preliminary terms for a 
truce. Lloyd George scuttled, but Sir Hamar Greenwood 
told the Commons that Britain would consider a truce 
when Sinn Fein laid down its arms and handed over its 
leaders to English officials. Ireland’s answer to this is 
best expressed in the words of the Minister of Finance, 
Michael Collins, who advised the people to hold fast. 
Following closely on this came the proclamation of mar- 
tial law for Counties Tipperary, Limerick, Kerry and 
Cork. In other words the Premier faced Ireland with a 
dead olive branch in his left hand and a sword in his 
right hand. To make the matter more ridiculous 
England took most serious offensive measures against 
the liberties of the Irish people. Thus, for instance, the 
buildings occupied by the Rates Department, City Treas- 
urer’s Department, Estates and Finance Committee, 
Public Health Department, Accountants’ Department, 
Telephone Exchange and Engineering Department and 
Veterinary Department, were taken over by the military, 
no provision being made for city officials. Then, too, no 
newspaper that tells the truth is safe. The owners of 
the Freeman’s Journal have just been sentenced to jail 
for six months and to pay a fine of $2,500 each. Accord- 
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ing to a compilation by a Dublin paper, eleven news- 
papers have been wrecked during the last few months. 
They include the Munster News, Leitrim Observer, 
Nenagh Guardian, Kerry News, Kerry Liberator, New- 
castle Observer, Galway Express, Kerry Sentinel, West- 
meath Independent, Southern Star and Enniscorthy 
Echo. The British Labor Cemmission had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the work of the British in Ireland. 
They witnessed the destruction wrought in Cork by the 
auxiliary police. 

Meantime, here in the United States, the Committee 
of the Commission of One Hundred continues to take 
testimony on the condition of Ireland. Mrs. and Miss 
MacSwiney, wife and sister respectively of the late Lord 
Mayor, proved most valuable witnesses, confirming in 
detail the worst reports current about British atrocities. 
Miss MacSwiney described very minutely the murder of 
Lord Mayor MacCurtain by English officials. Other 
valuable witnesses were three former members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, Cadden, Tangney and Crow- 
ley, who resigned from the constabulary rather than 
obey the orders of superiors to destroy life and property. 
Cadden depicted midnight raids, incendiarism and 
destruction of food. Crowley told how the constables 
were ordered to turn machine guns on everybody con- 
nected with the Irish movement and declared that 
police were being trained in the use of bombs and hand 
grenades. Other testimony was equally horrible, and 
absolutely contradicted the statements of Greenwood to 
the Commons. 

Just at the height of all this, Sinn Fein issued the fol- 
lowing list of casualties, for the month of November: 


I NE TID ogo hes acscegensacavescosencsconsnes 50 

te ia gk sande Koc ee ebedeasesere spesanecmene 41 
Irish Republican Army: 

RN NE NN hi cs anccindubensdeieeasateusessune 12 
ns, cine nieealnmbeatam mane 61 

a aia ald, Sisa Kinki Da Giseenmsra hated aes 101 
no cccredpeecedeesseeenaseesesese 33 
ee ns, adeccetassbntebsenesedeeetn 9 
Newspaper offices wrecked .......ccccccccccsccscccccveces 5 
Shops, houses and farms burned ...........000eeeeeeeeeees 193 
CE TI io dndcccckvncnrevicccs¥essavcsadesoeceueses 71 
cco ctdodstcncevocresdcasisbonesceseuns 35 


The Commission at Washington is most anxious to 
bring about peace, but the British Ambassador has re- 
fused to visé passports for those appointed to go to 
England and Ireland on this mission of mercy. 


Italy.—Gabriele d’Annunzio still continues to rule as 
dictator in Fiume, and the Italian Government is either 
unable or afraid to put an end to the adventurer’s long- 
continued defiance of law and order. 
Three warships dispatched against 
him went over to the side of the rebel 
soldier-poet. According to reports from Ancona given 
in the Idea Nazionale, detachments of D’Annunzio’s vol- 
unteers landed at Zara on the Dalmatian coast. But 
almost simultaneously with these events, the Giolitti 
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Cabinet was considering a memorial from D’Annunzio 
forwarded through General Caviglia, the officer in com- 
taand of the Italian forces in front of Fiume. The latter 
offers to withdraw his troops from the islands of Albe 
and Veglia, and his land forces within the limits marked 
out in the Treaty of Rapallo, on the indispensable con- 
dition that the Italian Government give full official rec- 
ognition to the “Italian Regency of Quarnero.” This 
Regency is the creation of D’Annunzio and in disguised 
terms means nothing else but the complete annexation 
of Fiume to Italy. The adventurer himself declared that 
“Fiume will be saved only by annexation pure and 
simple. We desire annexation fo Italy. Recognition of 
the Italian Regency of Quarnero will mean exactly the 
same thing as annexation.” To the Deputies sent from 
Rome to confer with him, he declared: 


Today, after fifteen months of martyrdom, I am treated as 
a traitor to the mother country, while my obstinate resistance is 
a sacred national duty, as was the occupation of Fiume in Sep- 
tember, 1919. Acknowledgment of the Regency of Quarnero 
is indispensable, but if it is impossible to obtain it, I will resist. 
I swear on my honor as a soldier and an Italian, that in that 
case, whosoever enters Fiume will do so over my blood-stained 
corpse. 


But the acknowledgment of the Quarnero Regency is 
not so easy as it would appear at first sight, for it is an 
act of international character which Italy cannot ac- 
complish without a previous understanding with the other 
countries and especially with the Allies. 

On all sides it is realized that conditions in Fiume have 
assumed a grave aspect, and that, unless some speedy 
remedy is applied, the conflict hitherto localized and con- 
fined to small skirmishes may assume larger and more 
dangerous proportions. The Holy Father has been aware 
of the danger and, indirectly through Cardinal Gasparri, 
his Secretary of State, intervened in the highest interests 
of civilization and of peace. On December 9, the Papal 
Secretary of State wrote a letter to the Mayor of Fiume, 
earnestly advising a settlement of the controversy be- 
tween Gabriele D’Annunzio and the Italian Government, 
in order that bloodshed might be averted. Cardinal Gas- 
parri writes as follows: 

Remembrance of your courteous visits and of your letters, 
full of reverence for the Holy See, has prompted me to take 
encouragement and to send to you words of concord and peace 
that come to me at this great crisis through which your State 
is passing. Public opinion is painfully alarmed by the sugges- 
tion of resistance manifested at Fiume, which may lead to new 
conflicts and new tears, which always bring major sufferings 
to the working population and delay that peace for which so 
many hearts have yearned. Particularly painful it would be to 
see fraternal blood spilled without result. Impelled by the quali- 
ties of sound sense and generosity with which you have demon- 
strated yourself particularly endowed, I dare beg that you call 
the attention of your municipality and State to these consider- 
ations so as to make them favorable to superior reason, of peace, 
fraternity and well-meant patriotism, so that new, dreaded 
sufferings may be spared. I pray that God may accompany this 
step of mine with His grace so as to inspire the counsel of mod- 
eration and peace. 
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Riccardo Gigante, the Mayor of Fiume, replied to the 
Cardinal that the Italian Government had been obstinate 
in settling the question without regard to the people of 
Fiume, and that blood spilled for a just cause would 
always bear fruit. He added that he would follow 
D’Annunzio and all those who would remain faithful 
to his chief. On the same day, December 9, D’Annunzio 
issued a communication saying that nobody had been 
authorized to treat with the Government except his own 
representative in Rome, and that there would be no offi- 
cial relations until the Government had recognized his 
State. 

But in spite of the control of Fiume which D’Annunzio 
has gained, there is decided opposition there against him 
among the members of a considerable group of the in- 
habitants. On December 10 various factions antagonistic 
to him met in Fiume and declared that they’ wanted a free 
and independent State. These groups claimed to repre- 
sent the absolute majority in Fiume. The Socialists also 
met and declared against the soldier-poet. They passed 
a resolution affirming that “The independent State of 
Fiume must live. The Regency of Quarnero is injurious. 
It is not the expression of the people; neither is it the 
true State of Fiume.” The resolution asked, first, a free 
State of Fiume; second, “the ejection of the ‘ dictator 
D’Annunzio with his legionaries,’” and third, free insti- 
tutions. Besides the action of the Socialist element in 
Fiume itself, the Socialist parliamentary group decided 
to introduce into the Chamber at Rome an order of the 
day making an appeal to the people to condemn the atti- 
tude of the “ dictator ” and his followers. 


Spain.—From the frequent reports appearing in 
El Debate of Madrid, one of the best informed of the 
Catholic dailies of the Peninsula, it is evident that the 

The International country is passing through a labor 
Trades Union Federa- crisis, marked in many ways by the 

tion Unpopular same symptoms as in the United 
States. The trouble centers to a great extent in and 
around Barcelona, but recently serious disorders took 
place in Salamanca, Valencia and Zamora. As usual the 
strife was grossly exaggerated abroad, and was made the 
occasion by the International Trades Union Federation 
of an uncalled for and poorly substantiated letter to the 
Government with reference to labor conditions in Spain. 
Most of the newspapers of Madrid commented severely 
on the injudicious document. Nearly all these journals 
take the point of view that such intervention on the part 
of the International Trades Union Federation was an 
unwarranted interference in Spain’s domestic affairs. 
El Sol says that the protest of the Federation was 
founded on false information furnished by the Spanish 
delegates to the labor conference held in London. El Sol 
further argues that the Spanish Government in executing 
its duty to suppress violence and to prosecute the 
extremist elements, is not attacking the workers’ real 
interests, but on the contrary is bravely defending them. 
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H. G. FAKKENBERG 


OOD intentions, they say, are often of more value 
t. than good results. Yet hell is paved with good 

intentions; the whole wide world is strewn with 
the wreckage of lofty resolutions; and the earth is often- 
est turned topsy-turvy by well-meaning people. There 
is the lovable meddler, the amiable busy-body, - the 
obsequious Jack-of-all-trades; there are the spineless 
humanitarians, the morbidly merciful, the carelessly 
bountiful—all of them contribute their mite to the gen- 
eral and delightful confusion of sublunary things. 

But the worst of them all are “those that ought to 
know better, and don’t.” And this is not merely because 
of the disappointment they occasion—though the barren 
fig tree was cursed for the specific reason that it should 
have borne fruit and did not—but because of the very 
positive harm wrought by their ignorance. To para- 
phrase one of the proverbs: It is more tolerable to meet 
a bear bereft of her whelps than to meet good intentions 
led by thoughtlessness. 

There is, for example, Brutus in the play. A righteous, 
sturdy character, a man of many good parts, a figure, 
unfortunately, of exceptional prominence in the Republic, 
just the kind of man the conspirators needed in order 
to gain credit for their schemes, support for their cause. 
For here was a sterling Roman, around whose reputation 
for integrity and patriotism they could rally an enthu- 
siastic following. This same integrity and love of coun- 
try were the motives through which they won his inter- 
est and sympathy for the murderous treachery they in- 
troduced to him in the specious garb of patriotism. 
Brutus should have known better, but he did not. His 
thoughtlessness compassed his own ruin. Yet not merely 
his own. After him into the catastrophe he dragged all 
the well-meaning, misguided citizens who had espoused 
the cause because of Brutus. As a great ocean liner 
sinking into the sea creates a vortex which sucks into 
it and destroys the lesser craft in its vicinity, so this 
great man, by the disaster to which his blind righteous- 
ness had led, drew countless trusting followers with him 
to destruction. Thus the example of good but reckless 
people has often worked more serious harm than even 
the bad designs and efforts of the openly vicious. The 

latter cannot seduce so easily as can these misguided 
zealots whose apparent competence and rectitude are the 
credentials on the strength of which the confiding multi- 
tude accepts them as its leaders. 

_ For leaders we must always have; not only in battle 
and enterprise, but also in thought and speculation. 
Hence the docile faith with which we have come in these 
days to receive the statements of our scientists, our 
scholars, and our prominent men of business. It matters 
little how antecedently improbable their theories may be, 


or how sharply in conflict with our previously enter- 
tained opinions; we submit to their views because we 
think their prominence has rendered them competent to 
speak with authority. This authority, as a matter of 
fact, they would rightly claim, if each of the experts con- 
fined his views and utterances to his own profession and 
sphere. The trouble is the cobbler refuses to stick to 
his last. Nowadays, as soon as a man has “ arrived” in 
any department of human endeavor, as soon as he ap- 
pears to have risen above the plane of mediocrity in his 
particular trade, business, or branch of learning, he is, 
by that very token, at once accepted as Allah’s prophet 
on all things under the sun. One seeks his opinions on 
politics, on agriculture, on mining, on military prepared- 
ness; on the sciences, literature, and the fine arts. And 
sO we get quaint lectures on astronomy from a colored 
‘ex-pugilist; a primer of the philosophy of history from 
a well-known automobile manufacturer; a code of 
morals from a “ movie” actress; a theology from an 
electrician; and a religion from everybody. 

For every man who is moderately successful, presum- 
ably learned, or just temporarily in the limelight, is sup- 
posed to be ready, at a moment’s notice, to formulate 
and expound a creed of his own. And whatever linger- 
ing traces of native diffidence may at other times hinder 
him are swept away when he essays the irresistible role 
of religious teacher. On other subjects he may be cau- 
tious, even modest; but on the question of religion he 
is recklessly unafraid. On a minor point of business 
expediency he may have to consult his head clerk; on a 
matter of bodily health he may condescend to take the 
advice of a physician; but of the great world-old prob- 
lems of the soul, of life and death, and the world beyond 
the grave—of these things he speaks with a confident 
hardihood and a boisterous assurance beside which even 
the stern replies of the Delphic oracle are like the quaver- 
ing intonations of a badly frightened child. What a pity 
that in so many instances all his doctrines are negations, 
his only creed a denial. He abolishes God with a ges- 
ture, dismisses Christ with a pitying smile, repudiates 
the Bible as so much poetic stuff and nonsense, and men- 
tions the Church, with a tolerant shrug, as the picturesque 
relic of dead ages. 

And alas, how many people believe him, or at least are 
impressed by him, because they feel that his success, his 
learning, or his reputation makes him a man “ who ought 
to know.” So the already waning faith of these times 
is still further weakened by the venomous influence of 
men in high places whose irresponsible or careless utter- 
ances help to lead or to keep the masses away from God 
and from religion. For this blatant infidelity is not hid 
under a bushel, but is flaunted in the face of the world; 
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and the sight of it brings into the heart of the ordinary 
man or woman the poison of doubt. Whence, we find 
it urged as a common objection to belief in God, that 
so many of our “ big” and learned men do not believe. 
We are met on all sides by the insistent query: Why is 
it, then, that so many of our most successful and best- 
educated men, so many of the leading lights in literature 
and in science are sceptics or atheists? Surely, if there 
were a God, these men would know of Him; surely if 
religion were at all worth while, they would be the first 
to discover and announce this supremely important fact. 

Now, it is important to note, in this connection, that 
not all the scholars and scientists and literateurs of today 
are atheists; that not all of them were such in the past. 
Some of the greatest names in science and in literature 
and in art recall men who, whatever human weaknesses 
they may have betrayed, had, for all that, a staunch belief 
in God and a sincere if not always active respect for 
His law. 

Prescinding from these, however, it is unquestionably 


true that a very large proportion of the classes of men, 


referred to above have been and are today either pro- 
fessedly or actually irreligious. There are various rea- 
sons for this, some general, others specific. Of the 
former class two seem to be rather more prominently 
worthy of mention. 

The first of them, a very old cause of infidelity, and 
operative in most cases, is extremely difficult to uproot. 
It is sometimes called pride of intellect. Belief in God 
and in His revelation requires humility ; it implies that we 
sit down submissively at the feet of the Supreme Teacher, 
and like little children, humbly learn the truth from His 
lips. This is precisely what the soi-disant thinking man 
is loath to do. He has developed an unbounded pride in 
his own intellect ; he thinks it is capable, independently of 
outside help, of arriving at all truth. And once he has 
developed this habit of free thinking, you can no more 
persuade him to believe than you can persuade a panther 
to lap milk once its teeth are full grown. 

But while this lack of humility does undoubtedly help 
to prevent many of our intellectuals from finding the 
“way in which fools cannot err,” yet lack of time and 
want of convenient opportunity for reflection share very 
largely in the odious responsibility of keeping many really 
capable and accomplished persons in the darkness of doubt 
and unbelief. Catholic theologians maintain it is morally 
necessary that man have revealed to him even those im- 
portant truths which, theoretically, his unaided reason can 
uncover and explore; because, practically and morally, 
his intellect cannot of itself accomplish what theoretically 
it is competent to do. If there have been a few great 
pagan philosophers who, by Herculean individual efforts, 
successfully struggled towards a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of God, and His law, and of the spirituality and 
immortality of the human soul, they are the glorious 
rare exceptions that rise conspicuously to lonely heights 
far above the level of the great mass of mankind. For 
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to rise to this unusual plane of vital knowledge most men 
are either too perverse, too heedless, or too busy. 

This latter reason appears to apply with peculiar rele- 
vancy to the scientists and scholars of the present time. 
This is preeminently the day of specialized effort. In all 
departments of work and of learning we try to narrow 
down as much as possible the sphere of individual activity, 
in order that each one may strive toward definite results 
with the greatest intensity and thoroughness. So the day 
of general encyclopedic learning has waned, to be suc- 
ceeded by the dawn of specific and exact information. 
Every learned man is supposed to profess one line of 
study, to follow one direction of investigation ; and on his 
one subject he is intensively well-informed. In his com- 
pany even Roger Bacon might be ill at ease; and that 
quondam versatile sophist, Hippias of Elis, would cut a 
sorry figure. 

Now, this method of specialized learning and endeavor, 
taking it by and large, has been decidedly to the advan- 
tage of mankind. We have got much farther with elec- 
tricity because Edison, Tesla, and Marconi made it their 
exclusive work. We know, and are profiting by the fact, 
considerably more about bacteria because Pasteur and 
others made these things the subject of untiring special 
study. Our acquaintance with bees, wasps, and spiders 
might not yet have got beyond the bowing stage, if Fabre, 
Wassmann, and the rest had chosen to be general prac- 
titioners instead of specialists. We have learned much 
more about chemistry because some men have devoted all 
their time and energy to this branch of science; we have 
more available exact information on geology, biology, 
physics, because each one of these sciences has been pur- 
sued by specialists. 

Unhappily, what is thus beneficial to the generality of 
us is oftentimes detrimental to the specialist himself. His 
engrossing interest in his particular work or study, though 
it need not do so, only too frequently does have a strangely 
shrinking effect on his mind. He is so absorbed in his 
own hobby that he misses a great many worth-while 
things lying outside the rigorously placed fences of his 
chosen field. And so he knows or thinks of no God, of 
no future life. He fails to hear the vital news that comes 
from Nazareth and Calvary, not because, like Martha, he 
is busy about many things, but because he is too intensely 
and narrowly busy about one thing. 

To the general public it is a very practical thing that 
day after day the miner goes down his deep shaft to dig 
coal for our furnaces and our stoves; the fact that a thor- 
oughly trained man does this work and only this work 
makes for our greater convenience, since it ensures 
greater efficiency in mining, greater promptness in meet- 
ing our demands for fuel. But to the miner the arrange- 
ment may not be without some disadvantages. The 
deeper he penetrates into the earth and the longer he stays 
at his specialized work, the less he sees of the world out- 
side. He loses the sunshine, the fresher, bracing air, the 
trees, the flowers, the song of the birds. His soul being 
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thus confined in darksome, underground chambers, it 
would not be surprising if his mind were narrowed, his 
vision weakened, his views and opinions constricted. 

Somewhat analogously, men who center all their in- 
terest and attention on some one branch of learning, on 
some single phase of business, on some single department 
of science, often get down this deep dark shaft whence 
they cannot see the many precious realities outside. 
Truth, for them, is to be found only at the bottom of their 
own shaft. Like the little boy, they imagine all the gold 
is in the little bank in their small country town; they don’t 
realize that the mountains are full of precious ore, that 
unexplored streams are waiting to yield their tawny 
wealth. Like the foster-mother of the ugly duckling in 
the fable, they fancy that their own back yard, with its 
puddle, is at least half the world, and by far the more 
important half. 

Yet even so, not so much harm would be done, if, never 
having studied or explored the other half the world, they 
would refrain from waxing so brazenly dogmatic about 
it; if only the cobbler would stick to his last, the knitter 
to his knitting. But no; that cannot be. Accordingly, 
men who are utterly devoid of religion presume to teach 
us its tenets; men who have never even seriously tried to 
know God yet presume to catechize the public about Him; 
those who never give a thought to their own souls venture 
wild statements about the souls of others ; those meagerly 
versed in both the theory and the practice of morality 
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dare to offer us a code of morals, and not even vaguely 
aware what faith is, they do not hesitate to assure their 
credulous admirers that all faith is nonsense. Stone blind 
themselves, they do not scruple to lead the blind. And 
withal they have such good intentions; they want to en- 
lighten the benighted masses and to lead them to higher 
intellectual planes. They wish to use the influence their 
prominence and their reputed learning give them, in order 
to inform and correct public opinion. Their efforts are 
kindly meant, but ill advised. In plain, unvarnished 
language: They belong to that class of busy-bodies who 
are turning the world topsy-turvy. And they should 
know better, but, alas! they don’t. Their knowledge, in 
their own sphere, one must grant, is considerable; their 
general intentions may be altruistic ; but their judgment is 
deplorably out of balance, and their logic is certainly on 
a furlough. If they were to introduce into their profes- 
sional work half the irresponsible thoughtlessness of some 
of their non-professional public utterances, if on the sub- 
ject of their chosen science they were one-half as ab- 
surdly inconsequential, it would immediately cost them 
their reputation. 

But perhaps some day they will learn a bit of the ret- 
icence that comes with humility ; some day, perhaps, they 
will have the grace to see, what now they scarcely seem 
to suspect, that, after all, only God can do what is hu- 
manly impossible, be a specialist in everything under the 
sun. 


in Mexico 


Mer. E. Burke, P.A. 


feast of Christmas is celebrated with compara- 

tive unanimity now, as the great day when joy, 
gratitude and generosity should prevail amongst men. 
Even where Christianity carries traces of the austere 
Calvinism of the post-Reformation-period, both minis- 
ters and people are rapidly returning to Catholic prac- 
tice, with regard to the religious part of the feast; nor 
is its merely festive, or social side neglected. 

But this evidence of festivity is nowhere more in evi- 
dence than in Mexico. There, 14,000,000 people are 
Indians, as pure and unadulterated in their Aztec blood 
as when Cortes came in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They had a civilization then of their own and a 
religion, pagan as it was, that lent itself to gorgeous and 
thrilling displays. They offered sacrifices to their gods, 
even human blood. But the friars Christianized them 
and adapted some of their ceremonies to the new reli- 
gion, as the Church, at its dawn, conciliated Jewish and 
even Gentile sympathy, by employing, in its ceremonial, 
or sacred usage, as far as could be, their own ritual prac- 
tices, thus purifying and sanctifying them. They did 
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wonders, those Spanish friars, by their piety, their devo- 
tion and their wisdom, in dealing with the Indian races; 
and, therefore, it is that this land accepted the Faith of 
Christ so freely. 

The Mexicans of those days were a simple people and 
had to be taught by signs and symbols; and wonderful 
was their joy when they discovered that things which 
they had referred before to false gods, in their religious 
rites and ceremonies, were, after all, really intended for, 
could be offered to the one true living God, the Creator, 
sovereign Lord of Heaven and earth and of all things. 

Besides, the Spaniards brought with them certain 
usages which they had acquired from the Arab or Moor- 
ish invaders of their country, and these increased the 
many unusual things, to be noticed in connection with 
religious rites in Mexico. The worship of God was, 
therefore, surrounded with great awe and mystery and 
publicly carried out with a ritual of extraordinary splen- 
dor. The Saints of the Church took the place of numer- 
our Indian deities; and the Indians put up their images 
in their temples and decked them out in all the bright 
colors and fantastic ornaments they could devise. And, 
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as they were naturally a poetic and artistic people, as 
pre-Christian records amply prove, they built their new 
temples to the true God, with great richness and beauty, 
and joyfully transferred to them their religious services, 
their profuse use of incense, their peculiar postures and 
prostrations and their unflinching devotion. 

Naturally, then, the circumstances and events con- 
nected with the Nativity were of consuming interest to 
them. They were not satisfied with contemplating these 
things in the mind’s eye, they had to be acted out before 
them: and, then, they sorrowed or joyed, as the nature 
of the particular circumstance demands. All over the 
country they still have Jas posadas, a pious commemora- 
tion of the journey which Mary and Joseph made from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem, where was born the Saviour of 
the world. These posadas, or rests—the nights during 
which Mary and Joseph traveled—are put down as nine 
warrant there is for this we do not 
know), and they are surrounded with great solemnity, 
followed by much rejoicing and festivity. While quite 
general and extended on the whole, each posada-circle or 
group, is made up of intimate friends and relatives, and 
usually includes nine families, in whose houses the sacred 
scenes are enacted. For this the house is decorated as 
we decorate ours for Christmas, with greens and flowers 
and lights; and one room, which represents the lodging 
place, is set apart for the shrine or repository. 

The hour for the performance having arrived, usu- 
ally half-past six or seven in the evening, all assemble 
in the common room of the house, for the posada, attired 
in their feast-day raiment: when, signing themselves 
with the Cross, the cantors commence the hymn of the 
thanksgiving of the holy pilgrims, as they moved away 
from the house of rest of the previous night, to con- 
tinue the arduous journey to Bethlehem. 

With lighted tapers in hand, and in procession, two 
by two, they go around the house, the whole assemblage 
chanting the Litany of Loreto, in Latin, the chief chanters 
intoning the invocations and the others responding. The 
figures of Mary and Joseph in statuary, on a common 
base, with burning tapers before them, are carried in 
front of all. They are good singers, those Mexicans, and 
thus it is that these processions are very solemn and im- 
pressive. One sometimes marvels that the extraordi- 
narily devout pilgrim whose Ora pro nobis breathes a 
particular unction, has had the reputation of being an 
arch-enemy of the Church, not infrequently a general or 
cabinet minister who has already taken a fling at a 
priest, or Bishop, or has greatly added to his household 
goods by many precious objects purloined from the sanc- 
But here and now, such folk are humble votaries 
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of Mary; and, I may add, whatever may happen, will 
never be anything else. 

The Miserere Nobis to the last Agnus Dei chanted, 
they arrive at the door where the holy pilgrims make the 
humble request for shelter and are answered from within, 
in the same wierd chant used by those on the outside. 
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The appeal for the third posada, or resting-place, is given 
below, as it is the shortest in the entire list: 


Outside—Kind friends, open wide your door 
And let two pilgrims in 
Who tired and weary do implore 
A resting place to win. 


Inside—Who at such an hour as this 
In the freezing time of night 
Unto us express the wish 


‘ For refuge in their plight? 


Outside—Those two pilgrims, at your door 
Are Joseph and his Bride 
Sent by God here to implore 
A sheltered place to bide. 


Then, the door is opened, and this same welcome sung 
every night, by the charitable household, at the granting 


of lodgings: 


Enter, then, holy spouses, 
Chaste and innocent! 

We give to you our houses 
And cult most reverent. 


So the chant proceeds, weird yet sweet. The holy pil- 
grims being duly admitted, all fall on their knees, before 
the shrine, on which the images and candles are placed, 
and recite the act of contrition, the special prayer for the 
day, and, then, the nine Ave Marias, with this ejacula- 
tion after each: “ Jesus, Joseph and Mary, I offer you for 
resting place my heart and my soul.” 

Then follows the prayer, proper to each day of the 
novena, and, afterwards, a Pater Noster and Ave Maria, 
in honor of St. Joseph are said. The prayers are beauti- 
ful, as may be seen from the rough translation of one of 
them: 


O most Holy Mother of the Eternal Word, beloved Daugh- 
ter of the Father and Tender Spouse cf the Holy Ghost, coun- 
selor of the miserable and abandoned sinner, I, the greatest 
and most abject sinner of all, prostrate myself before Thee, 
to contemplate the trials and sufferings which thou didst en- 
dure in the long and painful journey which, to accomplish the 
inscrutible designs of God, Thou didst make from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem; and by which the Lord wished to put to the test 
Thy many heroic virtues: I, O most tender Mother of the 
Word Incarnate, can do no less, than be filled with gladness, 
in considering Thee, as the object of the complacency of God, 
who wished to see in Thee, the fulness of His delights, and 
desire that which is holy and perfect. O, who can contemplate 
in the smallest way the grandeur of Thy merits, in the suffer- 
ings which Thou hast endured on the way to Bethlehem, 
where Thou gavest to the World the Redeemer of the human 
race! Grant me to understand, O my most holy Mother, how 
much I owe to Thy tender mercy, in the contemplation of Thy 
trials and sufferings, in order to share, with thy assistance who 
conceived of the Holy Ghost the unequaled felicity that the 
Son gave us to possess; so that suffering with resignation 
and patience, the adversities of this life: and, in humble imi- 
tation of thine own virtues, I may be worthy to attain the 
celestial kingdom, which Thy Son, Jesus, my Saviour, has pur- 
chased for me with His Most Precious Blood. Amen. 


After these really impressive and beautifully simple 
and touching devotions, all rise from their knees, when 
the lighter element of the posada, the social entertain- 
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ment, holds complete sway. First, refreshments are 
offered and presents made; those latter, in the case of 
the wealthy, being really valuable and in general always 
suitable. This is the way the “ Circle of the Nine Fam- 
ilies” has of giving Christmas presents. Afterwards, 
the pifiata, a great earthen vessel, or “ olla,” suspended 
from the ceiling, in the middle of the room, receives 
attention. It is globe-shaped, gorgeously trimmed with 
tissue paper and tinsel, and contains nuts, raisins, fruit 
and confectionery. The one I saw was a great round 
ball, with four silver horns, protruding from the circum- 
ference, and a long tassel from the center. They are 
made in the form of men and animals, also. The person 
trying to break this object is led blindfolded into the 
middle of the room, turned round several times, on his 
feet, so that the sense of location will be confused and 
then told to strike at the pifiata, with the big stick pro- 
vided for the purpose. Each contestant is allowed but 
one blow. Many, of course, fail; but ultimately the 
piiiata is smashed into pieces, and the contents fall to 
the floor in the greatest confusion, and are scrambled for 
eagerly by everybody. Perhaps this is mostly the chil- 
dren’s part of the festival, although old and young enter 
into the fun heartily. 

After the pifiata comes the dance, when beautiful ladies 
and courtly gentlemen keep up the “ unrestrained joy,” a 
splendid orchestra providing the necessary music. At 
midnight, usually, a sumptuous repast is served and, 
afterwards, there is more dancing and games and merri- 
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ment, till early morning, when all repair to their homes, 
after shaking hands innumerable times, and protesting, 
as only Latins can, their thorough enjoyment of the 
posada. 

Christmas Eve, Noche Buena, is the time of great 
movement amongst the people; everybody is on the way 
to the churches which are, for the most part, turned 
into one great Crib of Bethlehem, with elaborate decora- 
tions and lights, and life-size figures of all connected with 
the Nativity scene: the animals of the stable, the shep- 
herds and Magi, St. Joseph, Mary, and the Infant God. 
The music and ceremonies are sublime. The people, 
the young people specially, make merry in the streets, 
before and after midnight Mass; but, young and old alike, 
love to sing the Rorro, as they call it, of the Nativity. 
Here is one stanza: 

“A la rorro Nino, 

A-la rorro ro, 

Que viniste al mundo 

Solo por mi amor, 

Esos tus ojitos 

Ya los vas cerrando: 

Pero estas mirando 

Todos mis deleitos.” 
Christmas, therefore, whilst not exactly celebrated as 
with us, is a great, absorbing festival in Mexico, that 
brings fully to the hearts of all holy longings to 
glorify God in the highest and obtain for this suffering 
land, and its good people, the precious blessings of the 
Angels’ song. 


Significance of Labor Unions 


Joseph Husstern, S.J. 


of labor unions and their necessity in the present 

social system. It is not impossible that the free exer- 
cise of this right may be interdicted in the future, under 
a Socialist no less than a capitalist regime. The complete 
suppression of labor unionism in modern times took place 
as a consequence of the French Revolution. Here, for 
instance, are the two first articles of the Loi Chapelier, 
passed June 14, 1791: 


Article I. Since the destruction of every kind of associaticn 
of persons of the same estate or profession is one of the foun- 
dations of the Constitution, the reestablishment of them under 
any form whatsoever is forbidden. 

Article II. Citizens of the same estate and the same profes- 
sion, workers and journeymen in whatsoever trade, may not, 
when they are gathered together, elect any president, secretary, 
or syndic; keep minutes, take resolutions or draw up rules 
regarding their pretended common interests. 


The loss of faith, together with this total suppression 
of labor unions, gradually enacted into law over the entire 
civilized world, was necessarily followed by the economic 
evils of the modern industrialism. History has con- 
vincingly proved the falsehood of the doctrine that eco- 


I N previous articles we established the natural right 


nomic forces, left to themselves, without interference of 
law or association, will work out surely to the continuous 
betterment of the laborer’s condition. The fact is rather 
that under a system of unrestricted individual bargaining, 
with legal regulation and labor unionism suppressed, the 
“iron law” of wages would inevitably come again into 
effect. According to this the average wage of the laborer 
will always be reduced to what is just barely necessary 
to support his own life and rear a family through which 
the labor market can be continuously supplied. The ac- 
tual wage might slightly rise above this mark or sink a 
degree below it, but must always gravitate to it again. 
The worker, reduced by individual bargaining to this help- 
less, un-Christian and inhuman condition, is then correct- 
ly styled a proletarian. A body of workers thus afflicted 
and enslaved is known as the proletariat. 

To remedy this situation, which followed upon the 
Reformation and was completed by the French Revolu- 
tion the abomination of the Malthusian principle of birth- 
control was invoked by godless economists and labor 
leaders, as it is still ceaselessly promoted today by ra- 
tionalists and Socialists in every land. 
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Labor unionism meets these auficulties by the constant- 
ly applied force of collective bargaining, which results in 
shortening hours, raising wages, and securing better work- 
ing conditions in general. The moral limit to this process 
must be the point where such demands would imply an 
injustice or a violation of charity towards either the em- 
ployer or the consumer. But real as is the danger that 
labor may exceed the rightful use of its organized power, 
the absence of this power, as we have shown, would be 
far more fatal, not merely for the laborer, but for the 
entire civil society, since it would establish an autocracy 
of capital that could be combated in no other way than 
by a bloody social revolution. And even this, in turn, 
could be of no avail without establishing the acknowledged 
right of labor organizations, under one form or another. 

Labor cannot, like capital, sell its produce in any mar- 
ket. It has but its skill and strength to hire, which are 
inseparable from the person of the laborer himself. It 
cannot store up its wares, waiting for a better opportu- 
nity of bargaining, for it has nothing but its labor power 
to dispose of, and starvation follows if the worker is un- 
employed. Left without the aid of organization the 
laborer is normally in the position of a merchant who 
must sell his goods at once and at any price or else run 
into bankruptcy. The physical strength of the wage- 
earner is then placed upon the labor market at whatever 
employers may decide to offer for it. Thus the applica- 
tion of the iron law of wages would, under individual bar- 
gaining, continually keep the laborer in the pitiful condi- 
tion of a mere proletarian, as we find him under pagan- 
ism and as again we behold him after the suppression of 
labor unionism in modern times. He thus becomes at 
once the scandal and the menace of such a civilization, 
which Christianity could never tolerate. 

Organization, even though but very partial, elevates the 
entire position of the wage-earning class. Directly, by 
the force of its collective bargaining power, or indirectly, 
through the respect or fear it inspires, organized labor 
soon reduces hours to a reasonable limit, raises wages 
above the proletarian limit, and secures for the worker a 
share in the comforts, the rightful enjoyments and the 
culture consonant with the present stage of material and 
intellectual civilization. 

So necessary in fact is labor organization that the cele- 
brated Jesuit moralist, Father Cathrein, advocates in com- 
mon with many other leading Catholic authorities, the 
compulsory organization of labor, even in our own time, 
provided that a majority of the workers themselves should 
demand this. Such, after all, was the practical result of 
the action taken in the Middle Ages, and such is the ob- 
ject of the closed shop today. The latter would force the 
unorganized workers, not by physical violence, nor by 
legal enactment, but by exclusion from their trade, to 
gather into the existing labor unions, as was done in the 
days of the Catholic gilds. 

Here, as elsewhere, the only difficulty in our day arises 
from the absence of religion as a guiding principle of 
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unionism to assure justice and charity for all men. In 
Catholic countries this condition is readily remedied by 
the establishment of Catholic labor unions. In other 
countries the circumstances of time and place must help 
to decide how far the ideal blending of religion and union- 
ism will be possible to approximate as closely as may be 
to the Catholic form of unionism we have described 
before, where economics are the body, and religion is the 
soul of the labor movement. Without this conception of 
unionism there can never be a true revival of the medieval 
gild ideal, when it was indeed for the highest good of all 
the people that every tradesman should be forced to join 
his own trade union, or else be excluded from mastership 
in his craft. The conditions for the practical application 
of the closed shop principle are described by the present 
writer in “ The World Problem” (pp. 172, 173). It is 
necessary that admission to their respective unions must 
be rendered easy to all qualified workers, and the incon- 
venience to non-unionists must not be out of proportion 
with the good accomplished. The union itself, moreover, 
must be such in its nature that workers will not be with- 
held by their Christian principles from joining it. 

The growth of labor unionism in modern times has been 
viewed with most divided sentiments. To some it was a 
sign no less ominous than the swarming locust-clouds 
were to the eyes of the Roman peasant as he saw them 
slowly darkening the sun and threatening to settle on his 
fields and vineyards. Nothing would be left, he knew, 
of all the beauty of that rich Italian landscape but black 
destruction. But to others who studied with equal atten- 
tion the development of the same labor movement it 
seemed to rise like a fruitful cloud, laden with every bene- 
diction, and bringing plenty and golden harvests to the 
land. Which of these two classes of observers saw with 
the eyes of prophecy? 

The fact is that it depends entirely upon the nature of 
the particular labor organization whether it shall be a 
blessing or a curse. Like the gilds of the Middle Ages 
at their perfection, it may come, with the promise of 
peace and happiness, or like the Bolshevist menace it may 
rise up dark with class hatred and be scourged along in its 
destructive course by the storm-winds of irreligion, leav- 
ing wrack and ruin in its path. 

Modern labor unions have of necessity begun as fight- 
ing organizations. It was only by hard and bitter strug- 
gle that they secured reasonable hours, better wages and 
human conditions of labor. There had been an incentive 
for the master to provide for the slave or the serf, but 
human labor was cheap in the days of industrialism, 
when men had separated from labor’s greatest friend, 
the Church, and the unions had been trampled under 
the hoofs of the new god Pan, half human, half brute, 
who played on his reed of gold. Under such condi- 
tions, which no one ever pictured more realistically than 
the great Pope Leo XIII himself, the modern labor 
union arose, fighting without surcease, struggling through 
victory and through defeat, until it should attain its end. 
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There was naturally a danger to be dreaded when that 
end should be attained. The great powers it fought in 
the beginning had little regard for justice or for charity. 
Their principles, in general, were the longest hours for 
the shortest pay and the least expense in providing the 
worker with human conditions of labor. Their supreme 
end was the amassing of the greatest gain by any legal 
means. Labor unionism must beware lest it copy these 
methods and follow these principles with its own growth 
in power. That there is danger of this the intelligent la- 
borer well knows. 

Besides, the labor union is primarily at present a bar- 
gaining organization. For this very purpose it was needed 
and for this mainly it came into existence. When a reas- 
onable bargain has been concluded, the danger is that un- 
reasonable conditions, may next be exacted, in place of 
constructive work that should benefit all alike, of in- 
creasing production and lessening prices. 

The relation between capital and labor must not be per- 
mitted to degenerate into a selfish struggle for the spoils 
of war and a ruthless class supremacy. The ideal of pub- 
lic service, rendered in the spirit of Christ, must be 
brought back again to our commercial and industrial life. 
Some ray of hope we behold in the shop organizations 
springing up within certain plants, and built at times on 
the idea of a true cooperation between capital and labor. 
This new “ industrial democracy ” should not be brought 
in conflict with the national labor union system. Labor 
unionism will still be needed within these plants to safe- 
guard labor’s position, while the shop-committees can 
cooperate with capital in perfecting industrial relations 
and labor processes. Labor will thus arrive at a new 
stage of that constant self-development which trade union- 
ism was to make possible again among the masses. Par- 
ticipation in industrial management will thus be no idle 
dream, and a further step will have been taken in the 
great process of the gradual democratization of our in- 
dustries. 

In one thing we are still sadly wanting. It is a pro- 
found and practical realization of that greatest of all 
Christian social principles which demands of us that at all 
times we consider, first and foremost, as of supreme im- 
portance, whether in the deliberations of employers’ asso- 
ciations or the councils of labor unions, the common good 
of all the people. Until the truth is again firmly grasped 
that this consideration must take precedence over all 
merely private or group interest; until the mad race for 
profits on the one hand, and for unreasonably shortened 
hours or heightened wages on the other is set the strictest 
limits, we are far indeed from the ideal that is to bring 
peace, contentment and happiness to all. A single laborer 
may accomplish little in guiding the acticn of his union, 
a single stockholder may fail helplessly to direct the policy 
of his giant corporation, but the consistent and combined 
action of all Christian men and women must be a 
mighty power everywhere for truth and for good. Democ- 
racy and Christianity will thus go hand in hand to bring 
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in the new day of true cooperation between man and man, 
between class and class. 


Law in Kentucky 


JouHN WILTBYE 


REATHITT COUNTY is in the heart of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. Tradition calls it a lawless sort 
of place. But I am not certain. I believe that O. Henry 
tells of a region in Texas where there was mighty little 
law but a heap of order, and when law came in order 
went out. Too much law may be the trouble-maker in 
Breathitt County, for an authority states that the inhabi- 
tants, although uneducated, are students of law by gift 
of nature, like Dogberry. I shall hereafter tell the 
astounding tale of how these lawyers erected a free, sov- 
ereign and independent State within the bounds of 
Breathitt County, but to show the prevalence of good law 
in Kentucky, I must first rehearse how a mule once ap- 
peared, through some amicus curiae, I trust, before Ken- 
tucky’s highest bench, the venerable Court of Appeals. 
There is a moral concealed somewhere in this narration, 
I think, and a certain dignity, but the grave Catos may 
turn at once to the next article, or read something about 
the Smith bill. 

A miner, as the story runs, had been kicked by a mule, 
and badly injured. Perhaps that last clause is super- 
fluous. He lived, however, to sue for damages. To settle 
this and similar controversies, the corporation carried the 
case to the highest court, and in the following opinion, 
the mule and the corporation were adjudged blameless. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Clay, C. 

While plaintiff bases his right of action on the fact that the 
mule was dangerous and vicious, and this fact was known to the 
master, or could have been known to him by the exercise of 
ordinary care, he fails to show that the mule ever kicked or 
showed any vicious tendencies on any previous occasion. 

On the contrary, he shows that he had driven the mule into 
the mine a number of times and had repeatedly whipped him, and 
that the mule bore his punishment with remarkable complacency, 
and never attempted to injure plaintiff in any way. It was only 
when plaintiff took a position near the mule’s hind feet and 
reached down to pick up a tail-chain, and at the same time 
struck the mule with a whip, that the mule gave way to his 
natural propensity, and kicked plaintiff. 

The kicking propensity of the mule is a matter of common 
knowledge, and has been the subject of comment from the 
earliest time. It is almost as universally recognized as the fact 
that a duck will swim or a cat will scratch. However, a duck 
cannot indulge his propensity without water, and, ordinarily, a 
cat will not scratch unless irritated or attacked. But the mule 
requires no particular setting for the exercise of his high prero- 
gative. He is liable to kick at any time, and no one can plead 
ignorance of this tendency. 

This is not a case where the mule was shown to be more 
than ordinarily dangerous or vicious. It is not a case where 
the unexpected happened. It is a case where plaintiff not only 
invited disaster, but actually provoked it. He made himself 
a convenient target by stooping down and placing himself near 
the mule’s heels. Not being satisfied with this invitation, he 
actually applied the lash. Of course, there may be instances 
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where a mule will surprise you and refuse to kick, even though 


the circumstances be unusually propitious. 

But this is not such a case. Here the mule would have been 
untrue to himself and false to every tradition of his breed, if 
he had passively acquiesced in such treatment, and kept his heels 


on the ground. 

The quality of the plaintiff's act cannot be the subject of 
dispute. All reasonable men will agree that he showed an utter 
disregard of his own safety. An employee cannot court danger 
by inviting and provoking a mule to kick-him, and then recover 
of the master for the consequent injury, on the ground that he 
is a bona fide cripple, without notice. 

This may have the appearance of comedy, but it is a 
well-reasoned decision. Revolutions may take their rise 
from petty events. An essential change in the constitu- 
tion of the Massachusetts Bay Colony is traced to a fight 
between a couple of Boston Puritans over a pig. 

sut let us take leave of the mule for the State of Jett’s 
Creek. 

Jett’s Creek is a stream that meanders through the 
County of Breathitt, and in the old days, Jackson Terry, 
a justice of the peace, lived, at, near, adjoining, or con- 
tiguous to, its marge. Breathitt County people have not 
as yet inherited the blessings promised the meek (I read 
today that in a terrible fight at a polling-place they 
destroyed the ballot-box; not, however, that this loss 
would effect the elections) and it so fell out that one Hen- 
derson Harris assaulted his brother-in-law, by name, 
Thomas Fox. What moved Terry to create the State of 
Jett’s Creek is not stated by the Hon. John D. Smith, who 
supplies these details in the current report of the Com- 
monwealth’s Attorneys’ Association of Kentucky, but so 
he did, and thereupon issued the following writ: 

I, Jackson Terry, being magistrate, squire and justice of the 
piece of the State of Jett’s Creek and aforesaid doth herewith 
issue the following writ against Henderson Harrus charging 
him with asalt an batery an brich of the piece upon his brother 
in law Thomas Fox by name; this warrant accuses him of 
nocking, kicking ar bieting and pinching and throwing rocks and 
doing everything that is mean and contrary to law and of Jett’s 
Creek aforesaid, I herefore authorize Miles Terry Constable 
and official of the State of Jett’s Creek to go forth with and 
forth coming and to arrest the said Henderson Harris, to take 
him on the hillside as well as on the level and to take him as 
well as where he hant as where he is, but to bring him dead 
or alive before me to be dealt with according to the law of 
the State of Jett’s Creek aforesaid. 

JACKSON TERRY, 

Squire and Justice of piece, Magistrate of State of Jett’s Creek, 

aforesaid. 
Avoiding the “ where he hant ” localities, the sagacious 
Constable took the criminal where he was, and haled him 
into the awful presence of the Magistrate of the State of 
Jett’s Creek, aforesaid. Thereupon the jury was im- 
paneled. It consisted of a single individual, one John 
Faulkner, of Wolf County. Unity was brought to justice, 
for there was also but one witness, Henry Fox, apparently 
the brother of the complainant. Duly sworn, he stated 
that the defendant was guilty on all counts. The Magis- 
trate then charged the jury: 

Gentlemen of the jury: if you believe from the evidence that 
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Henderson Harris has committed assault and battery upon his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Fox, by name, you should find him 
guilty and fix the penalty not exceeding $100 or as low down as 
one cent and the cost, but, gentlemen of the jury, you remember 
that he is a poor man and be as merciful as possible. 


The pluralized jury then retired and after delibera- 
tion returned the verdict: 


We, the jury do agree and find the defendant guilty and fix 


his fine at one cent and the cost. 
Joun FAuLkner, Jury. 


But the end of the first and only trial recorded in the 
State of Jett’s Creek is not yet. Harris had called in a 
friend, one “ Bangy Bill” McIntosh, to act as counsel. 
He was regarded with a suspicious eye by the Magistrate, 
who deemed him a gentleman without visible means of 
support, rather than as one entitled to act as an officer of 
the court. So, on advice of A. Z. Mullins whom he had 
appointed County Attorney, he issued a warrant for 
vagrancy against “ Bangy Bill,” adjudged him guilty, and 
sold him under the vagrant law, as it then stood in the 
State of Kentucky, to Miles Terry, a merchant living near 
the mouth of Turkey Creek, for fifty cents. To this de- 
cision, “ Bangy Bill” filed a demurrer, and, in fact, with- 
drew himself forthwith from the jurisdiction of the State 
of Jett’s Creek. The court then authorized Terry to pur- 
sue and to take his vagrant, even should he have to kill 
him. Terry caught up with his quarry, but on the way 
home “ Bangy Bill” encompassed his escape and fled 
from the State of Jett’s Creek into the Territory of New 


Mexico. 
There we may leave him, and the State of Jett’s Creek 


as well. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Negroes in Catholic Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. William M. Markoe writes earnestly in America for No- 
vember 27, on “A Solution of the New Race Problem,” and 
solves the troubled Negro question very easily by omitting one 
of the factors. The omitted factor is simply this: a majority 
of the white race refuse to recognize the social equality of the 
Negro. This refusal may or may not be based on injustice. But, 
right or wrong, it is a factor, and, I may say, the factor of first 
importance. To offer a solution which ignores it only makes 
confusion worse confounded. 

In view of this article and of others by Mr. Markoe, I am 
led to believe him an amiable, arm-chair philosopher who, far 
removed from the din of actual conflict, sets the world’s wrongs 
aright in the quiet of his study. For the exceedingly serious 
difficulty of admitting Negro pupils to our schools and colleges, 
Mr. Markoe offers the airy solution that objections made by 
white parents should be waived aside, and they should be told 
that St. Paul makes no distinction between bond and free. 
Neither do we. But what would Mr. Markoe say if the admis- 
sion of one black child to a Catholic school were to cause the 
withdrawal of one or two hundred white children, and this in a 
region where Catholic schools are rare, and where the children 
withdrawn would probably be sent to the public or to anti-Cath- 
olic schools? And what would become of the Catholic school 
with only one pupil, and that pupil black? These are practical, 
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actual difficulties, not to be set aside by an irrelevant quotation 
from Scripture. If Mr. Markoe has ever studied the question 
at first hand in the South, he must know that I am not giving 
a caricature but a transcript of conditions that exist in many 
Southern communities, if not generally throughout the South. 
Does he propose to close the schools to hundreds of thousands 
of white children in order that the educational needs of the com- 
paratively few Catholic Negroes may be met? 

There is another aspect of this question which I can do no 
more than touch upon. In at least some Southern neighborhoods, 
a Catholic parent would be guilty of grave negligence should he 
allow his children to associate with young Negroes during the 
period of pubescence. It is this fact, and not blind prejudice, 
which has led Catholic and non-Catholic educators alike ser- 
iously to question the wisdom of mixing the two races in schools, 
asylums and refuges. The association is good for neither race. 

We all admit that before Almighty God we what our 
virtues make us and our vices. We all admit that this or that 
Negro may be not our equal, but our superior, in virtue, learn- 
ing, culture, and in all the qualities which make man pleasing to 
God and dear to his fellows. Hence, as Mr. Markoe observes, 
“We must always welcome a colored Catholic as a brother in 
the Faith.” But it does not follow that we must always admit 
him as a social equal, as a welcome guest at our board, or as a 
desirable companion for our children. We do not draw that 
conclusion even for our white brethren in the Faith. We also 
admit that the Negro is, very largely, what we by our neglect 
have made him; but we are not going to undo the harm he has 
suffered at our hands by advancing him, regardless of his actual 
attainments, to a plane of social equality. In any case, as Booker 
Washington, I believe, once said, “ Equality is never forced. It 
is always achieved.” The Negro’s best friends are those who 
are trying to help him to achieve that equality, and not those 
amiably indiscreet persons who are trying to associate his chil- 
dren with ours. 

Atlanta. }. W: 


are 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

In his fine article, “ A Solution of the New Race Problem,” 
Mr. William M. Markoe is only pleading that the Catholic 
Church keep herself Catholic, that she act on principle, and that 
she deal justice to the black. Exclusion of the Negro from our 
churches and schools is un-Catholic. If a priest makes it im- 
possible for a Catholic to practise his faith, by excluding him, 
for example, from his church or school, he de-Catholicizes the 
Catholic Church, as far as an individual may. At least he dims 
the luster of that glorious and Divine title. He cannot with con- 
sistency thereafter enter the pulpit and deliver a glowing pane- 
gyric on the catholicity of the Catholic Church. 

I know of one excellent colored girl who was forced to stay 
away from Mass and the Sacraments, because of the prejudice 
of the whites. Mr. Markoe tells how a priest’s exclusion kept 
one Negro entirely from the Faith. The color distinction may 
be the sinful father of much of the antagonism to the Church 
among American Negroes. To deny the Catholic Negro entrance 
to our churches is to deny him the religious consolation God 
wishes to give all; it is to deny him the necessary support of the 
Sacraments; it is, in effect, to starve his soul. To exclude him 
from the Faith may often be to damn him. The Catholic who 
wilfully does this has lost charity. To deny the colored child 
admission to the Catholic school is to deny him full Christian- 
ization. 

It is objected: Some white Catholics will leave the Church, 
they will withdraw their children from our schools. They will 
find few non-Catholic institutions exclusively for whites, in 
which they can place their children. Their motives are unholy, 
selfish, hateful. Yield to them, and you wink at unholiness, sel- 
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fishness, and hate. They deny principle, and should we not apply 
principle simply and ruthlessly? To keep our Faith intact we 
bowed to the terrible loss of the whole Eastern Church. Should 
we not now let a few Catholics, unworthy of the name, depart, 
to preserve our principles of conduct pure as Christ gave them 
to us? 

Experiment would show, though, I believe, that the Catholic 
will readily share his church and school with his colored brother. 
After the first surprise or shock has vibrated away, he will 
forget the Negro at his side, and think only of the Christ 
in the tabernacle, who loves all and who died for all. What 
did the Catholics do in the war, impelled by religious love for 
country? They have sacrificed millions for their schools; yes, 
they will prove equal to the next act, Christian, Catholic, just, 
and charitable; they will share their heritage with their less 
fortunate brother. 

Let us see what would result, if the Hierarchy made a clear 
unequivocal declaration, and ordered all churches and schools to 
be thrown open simultaneously to the Negro. Nowhere would 
there be friction between congregation and pastor, for they 
would see that the action was not an individual's. No priest, by 
excluding the colored people from his church, would do the 
injustice of crowding more than its quota upon the neighboring 
parish, and forcing it, in self-defense, to the same action. The 
burden, although it should not be called such, would be equally 
distributed. The Negro would have all opportunities to learn 
and practise his religion. All this would be effected in a time 
measurable by days and weeks; for Catholics recognize the wis- 
dom of the Hierarchy and they obey. 

If this were done, twenty years from now we should see Cath- 
olic colored leaders here and there over the country; the sects 
that drew the color-line would melt away like icebergs; all would 
acknowledge: “The Church is Catholic, and is for all; heed- 
less of color, she really believes in immortal souls;” all would 
confess “This is the Church of Christ.” 

St. Louis. Francis M. pve Haye, S.J. 


Mrs. MacSwiney and Carroll of Carrollton 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the details of the personal career of Mrs. Muriel Mac- 
Swiney, widow of the Lord Mayor of Cork, it has been stated 
that she was educated at the convent of the Sisters of the Holy 
Child, at Mayfield, Sussex, England. This links her in a 
curious way with the earliest patriotic traditions of the Ameri- 
can republic. 

The “Old Palace,” Mayfield, before the Reformation was the 
favorite residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury but fell 
into ruin under the blight of Protestantism. It was restored by 
Pugin and is now considered one of the finest models of Gothic 
architecture. 

Mother Cornelia Connelly, who was a Miss Peacock of Phila- 
delphia and a convert to the Faith in 1835, founded in 1846, the 
Institute of the Sisters of the Holy Child, since one of the 
most successful of the modern Congregations devoted to Catholic 
education. She opened her first house in England and there 
attracted the support of her fellow American the Duchess of 
Leeds, who was Louisa Caton, granddaughter of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. The Duchess gave Mayfield to Mother Connelly 
and from 1864 it has been the motherhouse of the Sisterhood. 
Another gift from her was a plot of ground at Towanda, and 
2,000 acres of land in Bradford county, Pennsylvania. These 
Sisters came first to the United States in 1862 and their famous 
schools at Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania, Suffern, and in New York 
City now have numerous alumnz. The Duchess of Leeds spent 
her last days among the Sisters at Mayfield, and died in the 
convent she helped to found. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. T. F. M. 
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The Holy Father’s Christmas Greeting 

HE Press and Publicity Department of the National Catholic 

Welfare Council has received by cable from his Holiness, 

Pope Benedict XV, the following Christmas greeting to the Cath- 

olic newspapers, to the Faithful, and to the whole American 
people: 

“With the utmost satisfaction we take the opportunity of the 

approaching sweet Christmas time to send our paternal greet- 


ings to the newspapers allied with the National Catholic Welfare . 


Council of the United States of America, and through them to 
the Faithful, and to the whole American people. 

“We heartily wish that these newspapers, under the wise and 
paternal guidance of the Hierarchy, may ever extend more 
widely their work for the good of the people and the defense 
of the deposit of doctrine and charity held by the Catholic 
Church for the benefit of humanity. 

“Well acquainted with the serious purposes of American 
Catholics and their devotion to this Apostolic See, while 
we send to them our paternal benediction we express the wish 
that their activity in the fertile field of the press may bear ever 
more abundant fruits and, like the mustard seed in the Gospel, 
grow into a strong and mighty tree, which will gather under 
the shadow of its branches all souls thirsting after the truth, all 


hearts aspiring to what ts good.” 
Benepict XV, Pont. Max. 


Peace to Men of Good-Will 

HRISTMAS finds the world far from peace. There 

has, indeed, been a cessation of hostilities on most 
of the battlefields and already nature has hidden many 
of the ugly wounds. But the guns have not yet been 
turned into plough-shares, and the consummation, for the 
attainment of which millions of men underwent inde- 
scribable suffering, is still merely a hope, and, as some 
think, a fond and foolish hope. Hunger and disease, the 
inevitable aftermath of the years of privation, destruc- 
tion and industrial and agricultural disorganization, are 
waging resistless and inexorable war on weakened and 
exhausted human nature; capital and labor have put an 
end to their patched-up truce and instead of sinking in- 


dividual interests in the common and universal interest, 


are massing their strength for purely selfish purposes, 
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unmindful of the cries of children and widows; Bol- 
shevism, partially restrained, is snarling and raging in 
bonds, and is biding its time to let loose destruction of 
the present order; politicians are wrangling over the 
spoils of war; national and international aspirations are 
thrusting aside the idealism of heroic dreams; control 
of the world is gravitating to a small group of powerful 
men; and the peace, of which we boasted so much, is a 
poor and pitiful thing. 

Those who take a pessimistic view believe that the 
world has been permanently cheated of its brief hope 
and that it will settle down into a chronic state of dis- 
contentment, greed and strife. Others maintain that 
the present state of things is merely a reaction, not sur- 
prising but inevitable, from the mood of exaltation which 
lifted mankind from selfish egoism to the high plane of 
dedication to universal service, that this reaction will 
prove temporary and passing, and that after its relapse 
the world, sick almost to death, will recover its long- 
lost health. The latter view should seem to be the truer. 

Certainly there is still good-will in the world. It is 
idle even to question the fact. No one can forget the 
heights to which humanity, with all its superficial petti- 
ness, rose during the awful years, unparalleled in their 
toll of human pain; with that record of sublime self-sac- 
rifice written so large on our bleeding memories, it is 
impossible to doubt the altruism that lies in the depths 
of the human heart. And as if to dispel the clouds that 
hang so low and so menacing over the world, Christmas 
comes with its promise of peace to men of good-will. 
The test of peace, even so-called peace, is harder than 
the test of strife. It lacks the enthusiasm, and the fel- 


lowship, and the unity that are the bonds of war. But 
the habits of service will persist and triumph. It can- 
not be otherwise so long as we have good-will. For the 


present, perhaps, we must be content with the promise 
of peace, keeping our souls in patience, remembering 
that even Christmas has its advent, its period of prepara- 
tion, resolute meanwhile to do our part to hasten its com- 
ing, by practising and preaching, not the gospel of hate 
and greed, but the Gospel of peace and unselfishness as 
taught by the Christ, who, being God, for our sakes be- 
came a little child. 


“ Liberty ” in Colonial New England 


NE of the most curious and groundless claims ever 
O asserted is the contention that the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans established civil and religious liberty in this 
country. Nothing can be clearer to the unbiased student 
of history than that the Pilgrims and the Puritans alike 
abominated the one and the other. 

As Dr. Roland Usher has well said, the Pilgrims had 
no more idea of establishing civil and religious liberty 
than they had of exploring Plymouth Bay with subma- 
rines, or of calling in the Indians of an evening to amuse 
them with moving-pictures. Even more forcibly does 
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this judgment apply to the Puritans. ‘‘ Democracy,” 
wrote old John Cotton, six years after the founding of 
the Puritan colony, “I do not conceive that God did 
ever ordain as a fit government. If the people 
are the governors, who shall be governed?” It was a 
rigorous rule, as Woodrow Wilson has pointed out, with 
the privileges reserved for the ecclesiastical few, and the 
hardships borne by the common people. Social grades 
and distinctions were actually sanctioned by the law of 
Massachusetts, the colonists being divided into “ the bet- 
ter class,” “ above the ordinary,” and “those of mean 
condition.” These distinctions were not barren titles, but 
were insisted upon to the very end of the colonial period. 
Students at Harvard and Yale, for instance, were ar- 
ranged in the catalogue according to social rank. Not 
more than one-fourth of the people were allowed to 
vote. Suffrage was granted only after extreme religious 
qualifications had been met, and was restricted, well into 
the eighteenth century, “to a few favored members of 
the Congregationalist church.” Yet it was this clique 
that had power, and used it, to persecute the rest. Hil- 
dreth writes that in colonial New England minorities 
had no rights, not even the right of petition, before 1720, 
and that the Puritans had a deep “ horror of toleration.” 
It was not from so rank a soil as “ horror of toleration ” 
that our present American ideals of liberty grew. 

So much for civil liberty. It could not exist in a 
narrow theocracy, administered by bitter partisans. As 
for religious liberty, the less said by apologists for colo- 
nial New England, the better. From first to last, Pil- 
grims and Puritans alike conceived it a duty to harass, 
scourge, or hang all who differed from them in religious 
creed. Dissenters, when suffered to live among them, 
were taxed, as late as 1720, for the support of a religion 
which they conscientiously rejected. Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut had what was practi- 
cally a State church long after the ratification of the 
Federal Constitution, and one of the objections raised 
against that document was that it might make Jews and 
Papists equal to Christians. To this day, New Hamp- 
shire alone, of all the States, discriminates in its funda- 
mental law in favor of Protestants, and as recently as 
November 2, 1920, refused to eliminate this relic of 
Puritan “love of religious liberty ” from its Constitution. 


What religious liberty really meant in colonial New 
England, Roger Williams, who dared assert it and was 
driven out into the frozen forests, could tell, and Gor- 
ton, and Wheelright, and Anne Hutchinson. Similar 
testimony could be borne by those unhappy Quakers 
whose tongues were burned through with red-hot irons, 
whose ears were cut off, who were scourged at the cart’s 
tail from township to township until they were beaten, 
delicate women, many of them, out of the confines of 
liberty-loving Puritan New England, or dragged to Bos- 
ton Common there to be hanged, because they would not 
yield their consciences to Puritan magistrate or minister. 
They knew, as Irving and the Puritan Hawthorne knew, 
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and as every truth-regarding historian today admits, that 
the Pilgrims and Puritans, far from reverencing liberty 
of conscience, made ready the scourge and the stocks 
and the gallows for any man who dared worship Al- 
mighty God otherwise than according to the dictates of 
tyrannical dictators in State and meeting-house. So bar- 
barous was New England religious persecution that even 
the harsh English Puritans were moved to remonstrate. 
“Tt doth not a little grieve my spirit,” wrote Sir Richard 
Saltonstall in 1652, “to hear what sad things are daily 
reported of your tyranny and persecution in New Eng- 
land.” As Hildreth, no friend to Catholics, is forced to 
admit, religious tyranny flourished under Puritan rule, 
until “it received its deathblow,” from the Catholic 
king, James II. But even then, and for more than a cen- 
tury, Puritan bigotry, aided by the decrees of the 
Protestant William of Orange, was able to deprive New 
England of the religious liberty which a Catholic king 
had sought to establish. 

No more absurd fable has ever crept into the sober 
pages of history than the story that the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans were the forerunners in America of civil and 
religious liberty. With all their hearts, they hated both. 
Not Puritan New England, but Catholic Maryland was 
the earliest home of religious freedom on this continent, 
and it was not in Boston that the charter of true civil 
liberty was first born in America but in New York, in 
1683, when Thomas Dongan, the Catholic Governor of 
the colony, gave “the people met in General Assembly ” 
his renowned “ Charter of Liberties.” 


Knowledge and Conduct 


66 ET us with caution,’ wrote the Father of his 

country, “indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion.” The solemn warn- 
ing receives new confirmation from the American crime 
record recently published by Mr. Raymond Fosdick. 
Mr. Fosdick’s findings have been explained, but they 
have not been explained away. With all due allowances 
made, they fix upon us the unenviable distinction of a 
nation steadily advancing in crime. 

Technically, we may be a Christian people. In point 
of fact, we are not. The majority of our people are not 
even nominally Christians. The majority of our people 
have no connection whatever with any form of religion, 
Christian, Jewish, or pagan. With the millions whose 
affiliation with religion is but nominal, religion daily loses 
in influence, and as the influence weakens, our feet are 
set more firmly in the paths of crime. Judges, the clergy, 
social workers, have long been aware of this awful truth. 
Their knowledge is no longer confined to the specialists. 
It is too obvious. Among the remedies suggested, reli- 
gion is not often mentioned. The panacea proposed is 
knowledge of evil, and the theory is that evil when 
known gives the motive for its rejection. 

The theory springs from an ignorance of human na- 
ture, and experience furnishes no proof that it is true. 
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Rather does experience tend to deny it. If there were 
in man no conflict such as St. Paul designates the con- 
flict of the lower against the higher nature, mere knowl- 
edge might be considered an adequate safeguard against 
evil. But every man and woman has had experience of 
the law of the members struggling against the law of 
the mind. Not only do we not avoid what is known to 
be evil, but sometimes we deliberately seek it. “I know 
and approve what is good,” said a Roman poet, ac- 
quainted with the infirmities of human nature, “and I 
seek what is evil.” And yet we are told that we must 
take our children down to the cesspools of life, and bid 
them look in. Knowledge will save them. But what to 
us of maturer years, of fixed habits and trained wills, is 
a cesspool, to the eyes of youth seems the gate to paradise. 
Knowledge may help, but it is not enough. Today 
the press retells, not without winks and leers, the story 
of an unfortunate woman who in deliberate sin sought 
happiness. And she wrote: 
Lessons, lessons! But what good are lessons? Who heeds a 
I knew all that I now know long before I bought my 
ticket for Fool’s land. 


lesson ? 


Are we doing enough for our children when we teach 
them that sin very often results in poisonous physical 
lesions? That is not the inevitable result. “ It has hap- 
pened to otiic’s, but it will not happen to me,” says to 
himself every prospective violator of the law of God and 
man. Sin can be made safe physically, and to our shame 
be it spoken, thousands of American women are now 
petitioning that the State use its power to make sin yet 
more safe. “ Back to religion ” alone will save us. Until 
we again admit the wisdom of Washington, and with 
caution indulge the supposition’ that morality can be 
maintained without religion, we are like the charlatan 
who dusts an ugly cance: with perfumed powder and 
proclaims a cure. 


Christian Greeting Cards 


A CERTAIN Massachusetts priest was eager to learn 
why our publishing houses do not bring out cards 
bearing more appropriate Christmas and Easter designs 
and sentiments than those that have been offered pur- 
chasers for some years past. So the Father put his diffi- 
culty to a number of large firms and the answers he 
received were recently published in Our Sunday Visitor, 
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the following letter from a well-known house in Chicago 
being the most illuminating: 


Your letter intrigues us and we squirmed a bit under your 
lash. It is true that the Easter designs consist mostly of poul- 
try and omelets with lilies on the side and that Christmas de- 
signs consist largely of eat and grow fat Santy Claus, nobby 
stockings and snow-encrusted landscapes. It is also true that 
there are no Christian ideas in any of these, but we can’t help it. 

In the past as well as in the present, we published some 
Christmas and some Easter cards with some Christian design, 
but the sale of these was of microscopic size. If the Christian- 
ity of this country were measured by the amount of religious 
greeting cards bought or demanded it would behoove us to 
keep all our African missionaries at home. 

It is true that a great many manufacturers do not have 
cards of a religious tinge in their Christmas and Easter lines, 
but then, a great many of them do. Speaking for ourselves, we 
have tried them and found them wanting. In fact, measured 
by the sale of these cards, we have come to the conclusion that 
your estimate of thirty million Christians in this country is 
rather large. 

It does seem to us, however, that it would be good propa- 
ganda for the churches to encourage the sending of religious 
sentiments at these two festivals, and if you could suggest any 


-way that we could co-operate with various dioceses and par- 


ishes, I would appreciate it. 

It would appear then that much of the responsibility 
for the wide diffusion nowadays of pagan Easter and 
Christmas cards must be laid on Catholics. For all en- 
terprising merchants strive, of course, to meet the needs 
of their customers. If the demand for greeting cards 
expressing Christian ideals is not great enough to induce 
publishers to print them and shopkeepers to handle them 
are not Catholics largely to blame? 

No doubt it is too late for us to effect an improve- 
ment in this year’s Christmas cards. But by making 
tradesmen unmistakably realize how dissatisfied we are 
with the greeting cards they are now offering for sale, 
perhaps merchants and publishers will see that on next 
Christmas and before the coming Easter their patrons 
will find displayed in the shops a good variety of cards 
which artistically express the sacred character of the 
year’s greatest festivals. What makes the real Christ- 
mas is the joyful observance of Our Divine Saviour’s 
Birthday. Catholics, therefore, and all other Americans 
too who believe that Christ is God should steadfastly 
oppose this growing tendency to rob of its essential sig- 
nificance the Twenty-fifth Day of December. One effec- 
tive way of doing this is by refusing to buy paganizing 
Christmas cards. 


Literature 


JOHN EVELYN, DIARIST 
EMOIRS, journals, diaries, confessions, autobiographies 
are the russet homespun of literature. In them statesmen, 
high-born ladies and disgruntled, courtiers, show us what they 
really are. Here they no longer strut in silks and brocade, 
trimmed and powdered for the public eye, but step right close 
to us with their faults and imperfections as well as their virtues 
unveiled. Such books form the cozy corner of letters, into which 


you are quietly lured from the madding crowd. Think of the 
delightful hours you can spend with the Duc de Saint Simon or 
Madame de Motteville or Madame D’Arblay. Or if you wish 
for nobler strains, listen to the soul-revelations of St. Augus- 
tine, as he describes his own weaknesses and the goodness of God. 
Think of the complete yet unconscious exposition of the soul of 
Samuel Pepys, as he tells you what he devised and thought and 
said in the nine years covered by his “ Diary.” Now and then 
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you must bid him skip unedifying details, and warn him that 
some things must be poured into the ears of none but a ghostly 
confessor. But he believed in no such confidant. If you take 
up the “ Diary” of his friend, John Evelyn, however, you may 
listen to a kindly, courteous, cultured and high-minded, and as far 
as his lights showed him the way, God-fearing Englishman, whose 
three-hundredth anniversary must not pass away without some 
little tribute to his memory. 

John Evelyn, Diarist, deserves not to be forgotten. Born in 
1620 and living to his eighty-sixth year, he moved in stirring 
times. He saw Charles Stuart brought to the block and a ruler 
more tyrannical than Charles had been, making slaves of Eng- 
lishmen in the name of liberty. He witnessed the Restoration 
of the Stuarts, and lived untainted at the Court of Charles II, 
whose devoted servant he was, but whose vices he loathed, for 
whole-souled Anglican though he was, he had a _ thoroughly 
Catholic hatred for the Corinthian morals of king and court. 
Charles and his successor James ruled and blundered and died, 
and William and Mary took their place. The panorama of war 
and revolution, of toppling thrones and exiled kings passed 
before John Evelyn. He played but a minor part in the tragedies 
of the England of the seventeenth century. Commissioner of 
the Privy Seal, Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, a few other 
similar offices: such is the list of his civil or political services to 
his country. But he was one of the organizers of the Royal 
Society, and he published a book “ Sylva, Discourse of Forest 
Trees,” one of the first attempts to expound the principles of 
scientific afforestation. Had he published no other work, says 
Isaac Disraeli, that book alone would have saved his name for 
posterity. From the forests which were planted all over England 
after “ Sylva’s” plea was heard, sprang the oaks that timbered 
the ships with which Benbow and Blake, St. Vincent, Colling- 
wood and Nelson gained the mastery of the seas. To “Sylva” 
he added “ Pomona.” The pen of the scribe here trembles at 
what it is going to add. The shadow of the Volstead act looms 
with ecliptic terrors over the page. For “ Pomona” is nought 
else but a wicked treatise “ Concerning Fruit Trees in Relation 
to Cyder: the Making and Several Ways of Ordering It.” If 
“Pomona” falls into the hands of the farmers of Maine, we 
are undone. 

If revolution and restoration, battles and changes of dynasties 
do not leave John Evelyn altogether neutral and unaffected, they 
do not too much disturb the equilibrium of his well-poised soul. 
The humble tomb in which he was laid in Wotton Church recalls 
at his desire that “ Living in an age of extraordinary events and 
revolutions, he had learned from thence this truth which he de- 
sired might thus be communicated to posterity: That all is vanity 
that is not honest; and that there is no solid wisdom but in true 
piety.” His chief work, the “ Diary,” is often but a comment, 
simple and unaffected, on this great theme. Evelyn is an Anglican 
as loyal to the vague tenets of the Church of England as he is 
to monarchy, represented by the Stuart princes. His religion, if 
narrow, was sincere. He had a genuinely Catholic hatred for 
evil. With unfeigned humility he begs forgiveness for his own 
transgressions through the merits of his “ most dear and blessed 
Saviour.” Employed at Court, trusted by the profligate 
Charles II, he loathed the pagan atmosphere of Whitehall and 
was ever glad to steal back to his woods and trees and gardens 
of Saye’s Court. He prays and he examines his conscience with 
a rigorous search which would honor a cowled monk. 

But the Diarist, did not love the Catholic Church, though he 
paid homage to some of its representatives. Above all things 
he disliked the Jesuits and their mysteries, their policies and 
machinations as he thought he saw them, and to which he at- 
tributed England’s miseries in the days of James II. But he 
was not afraid of individual Jesuits. In almost every city in 
France and Italy during these travels abroad of which he has 
left a charming record, he visited their churches and their schools 
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and was cordially welcomed by the good and learned Fathers. 
In Rome he is entertained by the performance of an English play 
and dines with the Jesuit community. Milton also once sat down 
to meat with these uncompromising champions,of Popery. The 
Roman Jesuits seem to have liked this cultured and upright 
descendant of the fair-haired Angles so tenderly welcomed by 
the first Gregory. Evelyn assists at their lectures, hears the great 
Athanasius Kircher, one of the most learned men of the day, 
discourse on mathematics. By Kircher himself he is led into 
the most secret recesses of the house, then into Kircher’s 
own study, where he views the Jesuit’s ‘motives, catoptrics, 
magnetical experiments, crotchets, devices.” Athanasius Kircher, 
Jesuit, inventor of an adding-machine and the _ speaking- 
tube, one of the first to attempt the deciphering of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, gently leading by the arm John Evelyn, heretic, 
Diarist and pioneer of the Royal Society, expert on the making 
of hard cider, numismatist and master of French, Spanish and 
Italian as Kircher was of a dozen languages of the past; this 
forms a delightful if startling picture. 

In his “ Diary” Evelyn does not give us that intimate picture 
of himself which charms us in the Pepysian masterpiece. Pepys 
holds a flashlight in his hands. He flickers it about on all that 
he sees, then suddenly, without shame or thought of evil, turns 
it into every nook and cranny of his own conscience. Under its 
rays we see the beating heart. That heart was by no means en- 
tirely corrupt. But it was very human, deeply veined with weak- 
nesses and meannesses, which Pepys unconsciously points out to 
you, but which he asks you neither to condone too easily, nor 
too sharply condemn. The Evelyn “ Diary” lacks this element. 
Pepys hides nothing and bubbles up with contagious mirth and 
slyly winks at you, as he depicts his own follies. Evelyn is more 
formal, more reserved, more stately if a little more stiff, and 
always thinks and writes like a gentleman. The picture of him- 
self as limned by his own pen is not so clearly etched as that of 
his rival. Yet the man is there, cultured, refined, dignified, pre- 
cise, loyal to his ideas, clear-headed though no genius, always 
pure in speech, language and life. Life for him has serious 
duties; he discharges them manfully, religiously. He is no phil- 
osopher, no deep moralist. But he reads well the lessons of the 
pride and the fall of lords-protector and kings and royal fav- 
orites. In a sentence, after recording with disgust the last 
banquet given by the too Merry Monarch to his Court and the 
shameless favorites that were ruining a kingdom, he paints a 
tragic picture: “ Six days later, all was in the dust.” A splendid 
epitaph for the folly of kings. 

When his heart is touched by a personal loss, a note of genuine 
emotion sounds in his rather formal accents: “A heavy afflic- 
tion to me,” he writes, when his daughter, Mary Evelyn, dulce 
et amabile nomen, is snatched from him by death, “ but God’s 
holy will be done.” After telling with the simplicity of a 
broken-hearted father’s eloquence of her accomplishments, her 
mastery of the ancient languages, her piety and devotion, he ex- 
claims, ‘“O deare, sweete and desirable childe, how shall I part 
with all this goodness and virtue Oh, how thy mother 
mourns thy loss! How desolate hast thou left us! To the 
grave shall we both carry thy memory.” 

The center of gravity of the Pepysian Diary is Samuel him- 
self. Evelyn’s “Diary” finds its center in the events of his 
outer life and the history of the times. Pepys’s Diary does not 
cover much more than nine years; Evelyn chronicles his whole 
life from birth down to a few days before his death. If Evelyn 
reveals little of the inner man, he is a splendid recorder of every- 
thing that he saw and heard and in which he had a share. 
Though he had little of the Tacitus-like power of insight into 
character which distinguished Clarendon, he can weave an his- 
torical tapestry full of color and movement. 

Above everything else, he has splendid eyes and he uses them 


well. If there is a parade or a procession afoot, or a kitten with 
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eight legs and two heads, John Evelyn is sure to see it all. In 
London towards the end of May, 1660, he witnesses the entrance 
of Charles II, and enshrines in the amber of his “ Diary” the 
20,000 foot and horse, the pikemen and musketeers that pass 
by for seven hours, the streets hung with tapestry, the fountains 
running wine, the shouting, the cheering throngs. It is the same 
four years later, when from the steps of Ara Coeli he saw a 
Papal procession, Innocent X borne in the sedia gestatoria and 
blessing the kneeling Faithful. He notes the Swiss guards clear- 
ing the way, and the macebearers and the Pope’s barber and 
tailor and gardener. There is a little mild sarcasm in the ac- 
count, but the Diarist would have gone to see the Grand Turk 
with the same zest, for he is an inveterate sight-seer. A ruined 
pagan temple with its broker plinths by a waterfall on some slop- 
ing hill, drew him like a magnet, just as well as a picture of 
Raphael or the sculptured wonders of Trajan’s column. Nor 
does he fail to record the wonders he saw at Lady Sunderland’s 
dinner in Leicester House where Richardson, the Herman of his 
times, swallowed fire, devoured brimstone on glowing coals, 
melted a “beer-glass” and “eat it quite up,” had raw oysters 
hot-baked in his mouth and then swallowed them, and melted 
pitch and wax and sulphur. All faithfully recorded year and 
month and day in the “ Diary.” And the crocodile and the rhin- 
oceros “or unicorn”, the first as he supposes ever brought to 
England, find their place in this wonderful Noah’s Ark, and 
the Turkish horses captured in some Bashaw’s tent at the 
siege of Vienna that “trotted like does that did not feel the 
ground.” His is a diary which children could read with delight 
and old men with profit, for the wonderful and the wise are 
recorded in its unpretentious pages. Above everything Evelyn 
himself is there, simple, manful, pure, with no great gifts as a 
writer, yet managing even in Dryden’s age, by his straightfor- 
ward, unpretentious language to contribute no mean materials 
to the making of the English tongue. Meager perhaps as his 
lights were, Evelyn lived up to them. In his sixtieth year he 
spends a week in retreat, examining his whole life, “ begging 
pardon for his faults, assistance and blessing for the future” 
that, in his own words, he might be prepared for the time that 
now drew near, and not have the great work to begin, when one 
can work no longer. What might not the Exercises of St. Ig- 
natius have done for him! Twenty-six years more were given 
to him. Three months before his death, he wrote October 31, 
1705, “I am this day arrived to the 85th year of my age. Lord, 
teach me so to number my days to come, that I may apply them 
to wisdom.” Gentle Diarist, we thank thee for that word! 
Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


PARTING 


That I shall never see her face again 

Is not, e’en now, my saddest, sharpest pain: 
But O, to think our lives will hurry on, 

Her gentle life and mine, when I am gone, 
And grief will come to her, will ebb and flow 
But I shall never share it—never know. 


Why should I grieve so sore that I must go? 

One will bear her sorrows; One will know. 

’Tis little I could do; a stronger Friend 

His loving watch will keep unto the end. 
FLoRENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 


Social Reconstruction. By Joun A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. $2.50; 
The Church and Labor. Prepared and Edited for the Depart- 
ment of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil. By Joun A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., and JosepH Hussein, 
S.J., Ph.D. $3.75. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The first of these two newest contributions to our Catholic 
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social literature consists of a series of eleven lectures, delivered 
by Dr. Ryan at the Fordham University School of Sociology. 
They discuss in detail the various sections of the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram of Social Reconstruction. That no false impressions may 
be created in regard to the authority of this document, Dr. Ryan 
carefully explains that even had it been formally adopted by the 
assembly of the entire Hierarchy at Washington it would not 
possess Official authority in the strict sense of the word, “ be- 
cause no group of bishops has legislative authority except when 
they meet in a provincial council or in a national council.” 
Though consequently without disciplinary authority, the Pro- 
gram, Dr. Ryan adds, has “nevertheless a great deal of morab 
authority, inasmuch as it comes from four Bishops who must 
have realized that they were representing in a general way alb 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the country.” 

Of particular interest in Dr. Ryan’s treatment are naturally 
the chapters that deal with labor’s share in management and 
profits, with the pertinent questions of cooperation and copart- 
nership, and with the curbing of exorbitant profits by bestowing 
the gains of efficiency not upon the capitalists as such, but upon 
the active managers, whether capitalists or not. Capital is to 
rest satisfied with a fair percentage upon its investment. The 
reader may differ with Dr. Ryan or hesitate to accept all his 
statements, but no one can doubt his expert knowledge of social 
questions and that he has sought conscientiously to observe the 
rules laid down by him of asking himself, whenever practicab 
measures were under consideration, first: “Is this measure in 
conformity with right reason and Catholic teaching?” and 
secondly: “Is it wise and prudent to advocate this reform at 
this time?” 

The second volume is in the main a compilation of all the most 
important documents upon the labor question issued in recent 
times by Popes or Cardinals and by various Episcopal bodies in 
four different countries. These are preceded by two extensive 
studies upon Ozanam and Bishop von Ketteler, as “ the two great 
precursors of modern Christian Democracy,” contributed by 
Father Husslein, and showing how completely in accord with all 
our Catholic social teaching of today were the doctrines held by 
these two great Catholic predecessors of Pope Leo XIII in the 
social field. “ Ozanam and Ketteler,” says Dr. Ryan in his pre- 
face, “are competent and convincing witnesses to the continuity 
of Catholic social principles. They bear witness that Pope Leo, 
Pope Pius, Pope Benedict, and the Bishops of France, Ireland, 
Germany and the United States invented no arbitrary or make- 
shift doctrines to fit new social conditions.” 

There are eight documents of Sovereign Pontiffs and four 
pronouncements of different Cardinals upon the labor question 
gathered into this volume, besides four joint pastorals from the 
Bishops of various countries together with the American Bishops’ 
Program on Social Reconstruction. In addition there are two 
selections from the writings of Dr. Ryan, one upon the living 
wage, and another dealing in an illuminating way with the recon- 
ciliation of capital and labor. The final document is Father 
Husslein’s “ A Catholic Social Platform,” which may be con- 
sidered as a résumé of the entire volume and outlines a complete 
social program for Catholics. A brief list of books completes 
this work, which will of necessity find its place upon the book- 
shelf of every social student, for frequent reference and con- 
sultation. It is the first of a series of volumes to be issued by 
the National Catholic Welfare Council. h. ME. 


A Glory of Maryland. Poem. By M. S. Pine. Philadelphia: 
The Salesian Press. 


Chanteys and Ballads. By Harry Kemp. New York: 
Brentano’s. 
High Company. By Harry Lee. New York: Frederick A. 


Stokes Co. 
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Shadow Verses. By Gamatiet Braprorp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

This quartet of books, though listed here together, do not 
meet on common ground; their view-point towards objectivities 
as well as towards reflected subjectivities, is, at least, dissimilar 
if not toto coelo different. M.S. Pine writes a versified history 
of the high lights that shone in or around the Georgetown 
Convent of the Visitation. It is material for epic poetry, need- 
ing yet, however, a farther-off setting in legend, and the full 
skill of idealization on the part of the chronicler. The book 
may yet be a Mallory to some later Tennyson on the “ Idyls of 
the Georgetown Convent.” “Chanteys and: Ballads,” fine flow- 
ing songs of sea-life, are re-enforced by a foreword from the 
author. Mr. Kemp had a Bible for a companion in his wander- 
ings; his humanistic views of Christ may yet rise to a fuller 
knowledge of the Divine character of “the Captain of the 
honest fisherman-apostles.” The flowing rhythms of sea-songs 
are within the reach of any good maritime rhymster; but Mr. 
Kemp has a healthy hilarity quite his own; and his felicities 
even in a couplet are worth while. Here is one called “ The 
Dawn”: 

There is a pool for every star 
To shine upon. 

But all the waters of the world 
Await the dawn. 

“High Company” contains many pretty sentiments about 
courage and comradeship among the scenes overseas during the 
war. The author has a poet’s eye for observation and effect; 
but “free verse” is a stuttering medium, even at its best; good 
prose is more readable. “Shadow Verses” show Mr. Brad- 
ford’s facile pen, his pliant wit, his ease at his art, and, what 
counts more to a world longing for a message, his search for 
“higher things.” If his playful fancies touch the quick of flip- 
pancy, if he re-chants some of the mock-heroic “ liberalisms” 
of the day, he recants, in better moods. “Video meliora,’ he 
insists : 

I cannot speak for others, but my inmost soul is torn 

With a battle of desires making all my life forlorn. 

There ae moments when I would untread the paths that I have 
tro 


I’m a haunter of the devil, but I hunger after God. “wf 


American Towns and People. By Harrison Ruopes. With 
Illustrations. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., $3.50. 

The author of this pleasant book has been remarkably success- 
ful in describing the salient characteristics of some leading 
American cities and their people. “Why is a Bostonian?” he 
first asks. The New England metropolis which decently “ com- 
poses itself around Beacon Hill” has policemen, we are informed 
—or used to have before the so-called “ reign of law and order” 
set in—who are wont to urge the promenading stranger to turn 
and admire the sunset, and as for the city’s devotion to that 
venerable “ institution,” the Evening Transcript, Mr. Rhodes as- 
sures us that: 


The publication in question is not thought of as a mere 
private enterprise; it is integrally a part of the whole com- 
munity’s life, its policy.and its grammar are both constant 
matters for the searchings of the New England conscience. 
It is even solemnly asserted—by those who should know— 
that more Bostonians die on Friday than on any other day 
because they thus make sure of being in the special Saturday 
night obituary notices! To pay, even on the date of death, 
such a tribute to the Bostonian tradition is magnificent. 


The basic distinction between a Gothamite and a worshiper 
of the sacred codfish lies in the fact that “ No Bostonian thinks 
of spending his income,” while “no New Yorker thinks of 
spending merely his income.” We are also credibly told that 
the hardest thing to find in New York is a born New Yorker, 
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whereas no one since Benjamin Franklin has ever moved to 
Philadelphia. Baltimore, Washington and Chicago are the other 
cities that Mr. Rhodes amusingly describes and the volume ends 
with entertaining chapters on “The Hotel Guest,” “The High 
Kingdom of the Movies,” “The American Child” and “The 
Society Woman.” A good Christmas book. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Christmas Pamphlets——The concluding number of the Catholic 
Mind’s eighteenth volume begins with a sermon on “ The Birih 
of Christ” by Father Louis Bourdaloue, S.J., the renowned pul- 
pit orator of the seventeenth century, and is followed by the 
passage from Caxton’s “ Golden Legend” on “ The High Feast of 
Christ’s Nativity.” Mr. Thomas F. Mechan, apropos of the Pil- 
grims’ third centenary celebration December 21, writes his reflec- 
tions on “The Puritans and Tolerance,” showing that not Protest- 
ant New England but Catholic Maryland is the cradle of religious 
liberty in America. Short articles on “The Lesson of Bethle- 
hem,” on “ The Origin of the Christmas Crib” and the volume’s 


table of contents end the number——‘ The Christ Child” 
(America Press, $0.10, $7.00 a hundred) is the title of a 
doctrinal and devotional pamphlet written by Father Husslein 


for the Christmas season. The author shows how the Infant 
Saviour was foretold in type and prophecy, describes the cir- 
cumstances of the Nativity, draws the lessons of the Crib, quotes 
tributes paid to the Christ Child by the poets and ends with an 
account of the Little Flower’s devotion to the mystery of the 
Nativity. A good pamphlet for the vestibule book-rack. 

An Excellent Series—‘‘ The Kings’ Treasuries of Literature” 
(Dutton, $0.70 each), a new series of attractive little books for 
the young, edited by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, judging by the 
eleven volumes that have reached the reviewer’s desk, deserves 
to be warmly welcomed by boys and girls, parents and teachers. 
Bound in red, containing about 125 pages and suitably illus- 
trated and annotated, the volumes at hand are: 

“The De Coverley Papers” from the “ Spectator,” edited 
by Joseph Meek, M. A.; “ Bee, the Princess of the Dwarfs,” 
by Anatole France, done into English by Peter Wright; 
“ Black Beauty,” by Anna Sewell, illustrated by Lucy Kemp- 
Welch; “Evergreen Stories,” retold from classical sources 
by W. M. L. Hutchinson; “ The Heroes,” by Charles Kings- 
ley, edited by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton; “Selections from a 
Child’s Book of Saints,” by William Canton; “ The Chemical 
History of a Candle,” by Michael Faraday, edited by W. R. 
Fielding, M. A., with an introduction by Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson; “Alpha of the Plough,” selected essays from 
“Pebbles on the Shore” and “Leaves in the Wind;” “A 
Wonder Book,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, edited by E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton; “ The Adventures of Odysseus,” by F. S. 
Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor and F. M. Stawell and “ Form-Room 
Plays, Junior Book,” compiled from English literature, by 
Evelyn Smith. 

The contents of William Canton’s “Child’s Book of Saints,” 
to describe one of the volumes, is made up of seven tales called 
“ The Song of the Minster,” “ The Ancient Gods Pursuing,” “ The 
Hermit of the Pillar,” “ Kenack’s Little Woman,” “The Sin of 
the Prince Bishop,” “ The Story of the Lost Brother” and “ The 
Countess Itha,” all told with great literary charm and having at 
the end some pages of “ Thoughts and Questions” which will 
keep little readers from missing the beauties and the lessons of 
the stories. A dozen copies of this volume could be profitably 
scattered as Christmas presents. 





Sumptuous Christmas Books.—Those who are still in a quan- 
dary regarding what present to give the children should not 
fail to examine James S. Stephens’ “ Irish Fairy Tales” (Mac- 
millan, $5.00) with their sixteen fine full-page pictures in 
color by Arthur Rackham. For young readers can learn there 

how the Abbott Finnian fasted on Tuan the Son of Cairill until 
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that Uster chieftain let the Abbott in and accepted Baptism, 
how Fionn was brought up, how Tuiren was turned into a 
dog by a jealous fairy, how Becfola was wooed and won, how 
“The Carl of the Drab Coat” raced with Cael of the Iron, how 
Becuma of the White Skin was forced to appear in the world 
of men, and several other stories besides———Mr. Padraic Colum 
has two fresh Christmas books ready this year: “ The Children 
of Odin” (Macmillan, $4.00) and “ The Boy Apprenticed to an 
Enchanter ” (Macmillan, $2.50), the first containing four colored 
pictures by Willy Pogany, and the second being illustrated with 
drawings by Dugald Stewart Walker. The old Norse legends 
about Loki, Odin, Baldur, Sigurd, Brynhild and Thor are told 
again for children by this gifted Irish author and in the other 
book he narrates new stories which were told by the fearless 
lad and lassie who tried to steal King Manus’s horses.——W. B. 
Hawkins’ “ Queerful Widget” (Boni & Liveright, $2.00) describes 
the marvelous adventures littlke Bob had on his way to the 
grocery store with Widget, the Squg, Joogaroom, the Scissorink- 
tum and other interesting characters. J. Flora Ta’Bois draws 
the illustrations. “The Emerald Isle in Poetry and Pictures ” 
(Christopher Pub. Co., Columbus Ave., Boston, $3.00) is a 
Christmas book by Col. Henry S. Culver containing more than 
sixty excellent reproductions of Irish scenes and characters ac- 
companied by the author’s verses. 





Little Books for Catholics.—The belated Christmas shopper will 
perhaps be glad to be told of Father George T. Schmidt’s “ The 
Principal Catholic Practices” (Benziger, $1.50), which contains 
sixteen short papers on the Church’s Sacraments and devotior's. 
They are designed for imperfectly instructed 
Catholics——Father Raymond Devas, O.P., has translated from 
the Italian of Nicholas Ridolfi, a sixteenth-century Master-Gen- 
eral of his Order, “ A Short Method of Mental Prayer” (Ben- 
ziger, $1.00). The book ends with some good exercises on the 
presence of God. Priests who give and laymen who make the 
Holy Hour will find very helpful “The Eucharistic Hour” 
(Kenedy, $1.10) a little book of meditations and prayers by 
Dom A. G. Green, O.S.B. Priests and confessors will read, 
no doubt, will interest the nine short papers in Father Slater’s 
“On the Morals of Today” (Benziger, $0.85) including such 
topics as “The Form of Extreme Unction,” “ Affinity and the 
New Code” and “Socialists, Christ and the Church.” 
Father Henry E. O’Keeffe, has gathered into a readable book 
called “ Thoughts and Memories” (Paulist Press, $1.25) twenty- 
two essays and topical papers, some of which appeared originally 
in AMERICA. Especially good are the pages on “ Coventry Pat- 
more,” “Augustine Hewit,” “A Disappointed Nation” [Ireland] 
and “ Emerson and Hecker.” “The Sage of Concord,” we read, 
tried to keep Father Hecker from becoming a Catholic, saying: 
“I suppose it was the art, the architecture and so on in the 
Catholic Church which led you to her?” “No” Father 
Hecker, “but it was what caused it.’——-Mary E. Mannix has 
written “A Child’s Life of St. Joan of Arc” (Benziger, $1.50) 
which makes a good gift-book. The Maid’s wonderful career 
is well described and lessons from her life are drawn for young 
readers.——A Sister of Notre Dame has ready for Christmas a 
biography of “Blessed Oliver Plunket” (Kenedy, $2.00), done 
to death by England in 1681. Sir Francis Pemberton, who con- 
ducted the Archbishop’s trial, was guilty of conduct, says Lord 
Campbell, which was “a disgrace to him and his country.” The 
200 pages of the biography offer in a succinct and readable 
form the results of Cardinal Moran’s well-known study of the 
saintly Primate’s life and martyrdom. 


converts and 
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Xmas Books and Fiction—Sir Henry Newbolt’s Christmas vol- 
ume this year is “The Book of Good Hunting” (Longmans, 
$3.50) with some thirty pictures by Stanley L. Wood. The 
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author writes a prefatory chapter “On the Nature of Sport” 
and then fills about 240 interesting pages with the various stories 
of travelers and sportsmen about their successful hunting of 
elephants, lions, tigers, deer and foxes and the concluding chap- 
ter is about fishing. Thrilling adventures abound——In “ The 
Golden Barque” (Putnam) Mr. Seumas O’Kelly has given us 
an admirable book of Irish stories written with unusual literary 
skill and with a deep knowledge of the Celtic character. “ The 
Weaver’s Grave,” which takes up the first half of the volume, 
tells of the difficulty Mortimer Hehir’s fourth widow had in 
finding his father’s grave, though the dead weaver himself 
had been a renowned specialist on locating doubtful burial 
places. “The Golden Barque” describes six adventures, amus- 
ing and the reverse, which the crew of a canal-boat had.—— 
“Christmas Roses” (Houghton Mifflin, $2.25) by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick contains a half-dozen short stories of English life. 
While the character analysis is good the book is little more than 
a series of portrayals with flowers as a setting and flowers as 
titles. The story in Eleanor Hallowell Abbot’s “Peace on 
Earth Good Will to Dogs” (Dutton, $1.50) is better than the 
title. A merry maiden undertakes to give a Christmas party 
to four highly-pedigreed dogs but the proceedings are inter- 
rupted by the coming of the Lay Reader and the Master of the 
House. Milo Winter has drawn four pictures in color for 
Frances Jenkins Olcott’s Christmas book, “ Story-Telling Ballads 
Selected and Arranged for Story-Telling and Reading Aloud and 
for the Boys’ and Girls’ Own Reading” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00). The volume contains about seventy-five well-chosen 
ballads grouped under such headings as “Brave Hearts and 
Proud,” “‘Lays o’ Faérie,” “ Merry Gestes,” and “ Pretty Mays 
and Knights So Bold.”———“ Captain Macedoine’s Daughter” 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.90) is William McFee’s story of a beauti- 
ful half-breed adventuress. The Greek islands are the book’s 
setting, the characterizations are strong, and the novel is con- 
structed somewhat after Conrad’s method, but the story’s theme 
is unsavory. 








Fairy Songs.——Fortunate will that child be who receives as 
a Christmas gift the fine “Book of Fairy Poetry” (Long- 
mans, $7.00) which Dora Owen has capably edited and Warwick 
Goble has illustrated with sixteen beautiful pictures in color. 
The discerning editor has carefully gone through the British 
poets, made her selections and arranged the material she has 
garnered under the heads, “ Fairy Stories,’ “Fairy Songs and 
Dances” and “ Fairyland and Fairy Lore.” William Allingham, 
Matthew Arnold, Walter de la Mare, Robert Herrick, John 
Keats, Fiona Macleod, John Milton, Sir Walter Scott, William 
Shakespeare, Alfred Tennyson and William Butler Yeats are 
the authors who yield the richest ore of fairy poetry, but in the 
book’s 180 large pages seems to be included nearly everything 
of high poetical value which has been written in English about 
fairies. Children that master the contents of Miss Owen’s 
sumptuous volume should receive the degree of D. F. L.: Doctor 
of Fairy Lore. Here is the warning the editor gives skeptical 
little readers: 


Children, children, don’t forget 
There are elves and fairies yet. 
Where the knotty hawthorn grows, 
Look for prints of fairy toes. 
Where the grassy rings are green, 
Moonlight dances shall be seen. 
Watch and wait: O lucky you, 

If you find a fairy shoe: 

For a ransom he will pay, 
Hobbling barefoot all the day. 
Lay it on his mushroom seat, 
Wish your wish and go your way. 
If your wish should be discreet, 
Never fear but he will pay. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Dr. Gloom on His Travels 


N° less an authority than Thomas a Kempis, I believe, says 

that few men are improved by travel. It is a very weak 
sermon that does not hit me somewhere, and for me this a 
Kempis test is full of truth. At least, I generally return from 
my infrequent travels more misanthropic than when I set out, 
with a lessened faith in my fellows, an increased dislike of all 
corporations, and a feeling that the country is going to the dogs. 
After each journey, I am a very blood-brother to Huck Finn’s 
father, discoursing on the “guv’ment,” although for another 
reason. Even Nature added to the gloom on my last trip by 
inducing a hill to slide down over the railroad tracks at Pitts- 
burgh, thereby causing me to miss an important engagement; 
and when Nature kept the hills in place, the rivers in their beds, 
and the stars fixed in the firmament, the railroads developed 
peculiarities which made me late on seven out of the ten divi- 
sions into which my tour was divided. 

Perhaps I might lose some of my misanthropy were I deaf, 
and therefore barred from hearing the remarks of my fellow- 
travelers; or dumb, and therefore deprived of the poor solace of 
uttering remarks calculated to goad them into fury. But all 
across the country, the general opinion about everything seemed 
to approach in cheerfulness the frivolous gayety of the late 
Missus Gummidge. “Say, ain’t it awful?” was the general 
refrain to many threnodies. The war, the dejection of the Demo- 
crats, losing one’s job, the graft at Washington which “ Hughes 
caught, but nobody wouldn’t hold—it scratched too bad”; the 
probability this winter of (1) influenza, (2) war with Eng- 
land on account of Ireland, (3) a fight between capital and labor, 
disguised as a conflict between the open and the closed shop, 
in which capital would crush labor, (4) riots in New York be- 
cause of unemployment, and (5) a general uprising in the South- 
of Uncle Tom and his cabin and all his kin, because of the new 
spirit aroused by the equality accorded him in France: these were 
a few of the cheerful subjects which I discussed en route. I 
sate not upon the ground, but sometimes in a Pullman and 
sometimes in a mixed train, and talked of graves and worms 
and epitaphs, and sad stories of the death of kings. 


THE MAKER OF SHOES 


UT there is a spirit of unrest abroad, none the less real, 

but the more obstinate, because it is often sustained by 
prejudice or error. There was the owner of a small shoe-fac- 
tory in the South who had no idea at all of the general maxim, 
parvum pro nihilo reputatur, a trifle is after all a trifle, but 
talked as the train crept along of his troubles with labor, as 
one might speak of the impending fall of Christendom. No one 
would buy his shoes, not even those who had been buying them 
for years, and even when an unwary stranger bought, never had 
his margin of profit been so near nothing. Yet he had to keep 
his factory open, first, because if he closed it he would lose the 
benefits of the “organization” effected after many years by his 
father and himself, and second, because he would get into 
trouble with the “union.” While he was selling but little, he 
was paying about the same price for raw materials as in 1919, 
and his workers would not consent to a cent less on their pay. 
They had to buy gasolene for their Fords, he said, explaining 
this apparently unreasonable attitude, and silk shirts, and records 
for the victrola, and they had to meet monthly and weckly 
payments on the piano-player. “I just hope,” he observed, with 
many expletives, which to my mind added nothing to the clarity 
of his discourse, but like sedges choked it, and him too, now 
and then, “I just hope that they buy up all the wild-cat oil 
stocks in the world, and all the blasted silk shirts, and everyone 
of the condemned piano-players. For until they do, and are 
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dead broke, they won’t come back to work. Know the old story 
about the darkey who wouldn’t work? ‘Say, w’ite man, why 
do I wanta work? I’se got a dollar.’ That ain’t a story any more, 
tor white or black. It’s the naked truth. Instead of trying to do 
more work, they think they've worked enough. They've got us,” 
meaning that the workers had the upper hand, “and they'll have 
us for about another winter. Then they won’t have a plugged 
cent, and we'll have them. Maybe we won't have a cent either. 
Say, ain’t it awful? Now the reason—I’m a Democrat—now 
the reason why I voted for——” And so on. It was awful. 


THE AGED RAILROAD MAN 


HAT was in the South. I reached Altoona late, because, 
although the Pennsylvania was doing its best, the hill at 
Pittsburgh fell down and impeded progress. While waiting at 
Altoona, I met an aged railway man, and he, too, had his tale of 
woe, and all his pristine fire. He did not so much crackle as 
flame in his discourse. “Say,” which is the favorite American 


exordium, “say, look at them shops over there. See ‘em? 
They laid off up’ards of 1,200 men last week. All live here too. 
What they goin’ to do next winter? Starve, I guess. This is 


a small town, and when they laid off 1,200 men, they laid off 
about 4,000 women and children from their vittles. They can’t 
go nowhere else where it’s better. The Penn laid off 12,000 men 
last month. It’s the same everywhere. Didn’t give ’em no 
warnin’. Wouldn’t a’ done much good if they had. And, say, 
do you know there’s 45,000 men laid off in Akron, Ohio? Lot 
of ’em passed through here. They’re goin’ to New York; think 
they can get work there, which they can’t. Not much left of 
that town of Akron; lots of the men had families, and some went 
with ‘em. Yes, I reckon too we’re gonna have a fight with the 
corporations. Say, the poor man’s got a mighty small chance 
these days. You take the switchmen. Outlaw strike? Outlaw 
nothin’. Those boys was gettin’ it and gettin’ it hard. And they 
sends the union leaders down to the offices, and the offices puts 
a twenty-dollar bill in their pockets, and sends ’em around for 
a good time, all expenses paid, and the Eighteenth Amendment 
laid up for repairs. And they comes back and says, ‘ They 
ain’t gonna be no strike. We'll arbitrate.’ Well, the boys stand 
for that once or twice, and then they says, ‘To perdition with 
the union,’ and they goes out, and the papers and Sam Gompers 
calls it a outlaw strike. Say, you tell me what else those boys 


gonna do? Of course, they lost out, and lost out bad. Poor man 


always does.” 
Wuo’s To BLAME? 


Y railroad man hit upon a crucial question. The workers 

may not combine to walk out; that is against the law, and 
is condemned by public opinion. But the shops may close down 
without notice, or with a notice that is worthless; and that is 
not against the law, although it is beginning to fall under the 
ban of public condemnation. But who is to blame, as the phrase 
goes? The worker has the right to walk out if conditions do 
not suit him. The shop has the right to close down, if ft cannot 
market its products. The blame lies on the power that forces 
the worker to walk out by making his life a hell if he stays in, 
and on the power that can so manipulate the market that a fac- 
tory must either close down or sell its finished product for less 
than the cost of manufacture. What is that power? I cannot 
see that it is either capital or labor. It is the absolutely iniquitous 
economic conditions in the country which allow the sources of 
wealth to fall under the control of a minority numerically almost 
negligible. 

“ Arn’t IT AWFUL” 


T was in the smoker on the way back to New York. “Yes,” 
said a quiet little man who traveled for a New York dry- 
goods house, “I suppose I’ll be laid off on my return. I can’t 
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complain. The house has been pretty decent to me in keeping 
me on after people stopped buying. My sales this last trip won’t 
pay my expenses.” “Same here,” agreed a man who traveled 
for laces. “ People won’t buy laces when they are beginning to 
worry about the rent. Maybe there won’t be any money panic 
this winter, but times are going to be mighty tight along and 
about February and March. I hear that the New England 
textiles have been running, most of them, on a three-day schedule, 
and some are going to close down soon. Who’s to blame? I 
don’t see that you can blame the mills. How are they going 
to run when they have to sell finished goods for less than the 
cost of production? Say, ain’t it awful?” and a groan of assent 
went up. 1 thought of the $16.20 Pullman rate for a trip that 
four years ago cost $8.00 and I too agreed. My own net profits 
on a ten-day trip were just $7.00. 

Yes, it is awful. Old Dr. Gloom and young Dr. Bright agree 
in saying that it may yet be more awful. We've had the feast. 
Perhaps a little fasting won’t harm us. But for the poor, I’m 
afraid it won't be fasting. It will, more probably, be starvation. 

Warren LENDRUM. 


EDUCATION 


Some Statistics and the Smith Bill 


D° your children lack “mental poise”? Probably. Most of 
us children of a larger growth are in the same parlous 
state. But the Federal Government, although the point has 
probably escaped you, has now taken the question in hand, and 
by Federal law will strive to establish in our children that very 
desirable quality “mental poise.” I wish there had been such 
a law when I was young. But, as Dr. Van Dyke has written, 
in those days we were not victims of “legimania.” Today, if 
a fell evil dare raise its head in our midst, we hurl a law at it; 
a Federal law, if possible, but if Congress is not in session a 
law passed by one of those Federal counties, formerly sover- 
eign States, will serve, or even a city ordinance. But our pro- 
cedure is not always negative. Sometimes it is extraordinarily 
positive. An ancient Greek, many of whose principles com- 
mended themselves to Thomas Aquinas and other intellectual 
giants, used to say that it was the function of the civil power 
to do for the individual what the individual could not well do 
for himself. During the centuries, the procession has passed 
far beyond that point. 


“ MENTAL Poise” By FEDERAL LAw 


W E now ask the State to supply the individual with that 
which the Providence of God sometimes decrees shall be 
withheld from him. “ Mental poise,” for instance. But let us 
not discourage our Federal Lady Bountiful. The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world, especially if it be a Federal 
hand. Maternal hands, like the rough, worn hands of Nancy 
Hanks that could both wield an axe and fondle her own little 
ones, brought into the world not in a Federal maternity ward 
but in poor hovels, are no longer fashionable. This establish- 
ment of juvenile mental poise may cost much money. But 
while you and I are on the verge of poverty, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has plenty, and it is probably true that religion and 
education have not imparted to the children of this country a 
recognizable degree of mental poise. Hence, I suppose, there 
is no hope except in recourse to the admirably poised set of 
gentlemen at Washington, whom by a strange perversion of 
American ideals and principles, we have come to recognize as 
our “superiors.” These, possibly, are some of the considera- 


tions which have moved Senator Capper, of Kansas, and Dr. 
Fess, of Ohio, to introduce their bill for the promotion of phy- 
sical education in the United States. 
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The report of a hearing on this bill, held on May 20, 1919, 
has but lately come into my hands. It is a melancholy docu- 
ment, of deepest interest to the pathologist, I should say, rather 
than to the educator, but of general interest for its treatment 
of statistics. 


A NATION oF WRECKED CHILDREN 


F you say, for instance, with Mr. E. Dana Caulkins, man- 

ager of the National Education Association, that about 
seventy-five per cent of the children in the United States are 
physically defective, and that the situation is so serious as to 
require immediate Federal aid, you conjure up a harrowing 
picture. Tiny Tims, each with his brace and little crutch, half- 
starved, beaten Marchionesses, kenneled in cellars, Oliver 
Twists, stunted and anemic, at once pass in sad procession be- 
fore your tear-dimmed eyes. The once rosy cheek is pale and 
thin, the eyes that should be filled with the brightness of happy 
childhood are dulled with pain, and you say to yourself, “If 
these abominable conditions flourish under State control, then 
by all means let us remedy them by the Capper-Fess bill.” And 
passing the problem to the Federal Government, you glow 
with the warm benevolence of both the Cheeryble Brothers. 

Now were it true that seventy-five per cent of our children 
were starving, stunted, diseased, and in need of medical treat- 
ment, a statement of which Mr. Caulkins is not guilty, there 
would be need of immediate action. But what are the facts? 
Let us ask Senator Walsh of Massachusetts to analyze what 
Mr. Caulkins really means when he says that seventy-five per 
cent of our children are physically defective. Mr. Daniel 
Chase of New York is on the stand as a witness for the bill. 


Senator WatsH: And the statistics here show that there 
are seventy-five to eighty per cent of defects, that 
that percentage of children have defects. 

Mr. Cuase: But you must remember that these defects 
are oft-times simply a case of a few teeth being out 
of order, and that there is only one per cent of heart- 
trouble, for instance, and that the medical difficulties 
‘are very few. (Hearings, p. 34.) 


Let us remember it, too, when confronted with fearful stories 
of the physical degeneracy of the American child. Little Sally’s 
milk-teeth are dangling, and she is technically, or for the pur- 
poses of propaganda, “ physically defective.” Johnny has per- 
sistent “stomach aches,” devised, possibly, with a view of 
causing the truant officer really to earn his salary, and he, too, 
is a “physical defective” who will probably figure in a Gov- 
ernment Report. In other words, the harrowing picture has 
no existence. A majority of the “defects” which constitute 
this astounding average of seventy-five per cent have disap- 
peared before they have been fully tabulated, and exist only to 
arouse popular sympathy in favor of a new Federal expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. 


AND OF WRECKED MEN 


(-) THER statistics offered at this hearing are equally mislead- 
ing. Like Mr. Weller’s omnibuses, interpreted by that sage’s 
son as the city funds, they are always going up and down. It 
has been said rather frequently by interested orators, that the 
physical examinations conducted under the draft acts proved 
that “about one-half of the men of America were unfit for 
service.” Father Donnelly, of Holy Cross, did good service in 
Massachusetts last year by showing the absurdity of many such 
statements, but the claims still persist. In the present hearing, 
Secretary Baker is quoted as saying with caution that about 
thirty-five per cent of the young men of the country “have 
some physical defect which is enough to raise a question as to 
their capacity for military use.” The Secretary from this dubi- 
ous premise draws the positive conclusion that “these thirty- 
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five per cent of the young men are living their lives under a 
serious handicap as compared with the other sixty-five per 
cent.” This disability, according to the Secretary, extends to 
civil occupations. General Wood reduces the figures by about 
five per cent, and writes, “We took perhaps in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy per cent.” 

Statements of this general kind mean little unless collated 
with known facts. What were the defects which caused rejec- 
tion? Were they of a nature to unfit the individual for civil 
life, for military life, or only for some one phase of military 
service? A defect might disqualify a man for active service in 
the field, and leave him exceedingly useful in another military 
capacity, while interfering in no degree with his “mental 
poise.” <A citizen with six false teeth may not be able to sub- 
sist on food served in the field, but it does not follow, as 
Secretary Baker claims, that he lives in civil life “under a 
severe handicap” as compared with a yokel who lacks not a 
single tooth, but does lack the mental and moral qualities which 
lead as well as teeth, or better, to positions of honor and use- 
fulness. A man with one flat foot cannot travel on forced 
marches, but he may be a specialist in orthopedics, an amazing 
poet, a leader at the bar, or even a capable Secretary of War. 
Mr. Baker himself, commended by the President as a public 
servant of the highest type, wears slasses, I believe, and could 
mever qualify as a member of an Olympic team. 


FANCY AND Fact 


S a matter of fact and not of propaganda, the refutation 

both of General Wood and of Secretary Baker is found on 
page 69 of the hearings on this bill. “It is clear,” writes Sur- 
geon-General M. W. Ireland, in the monograph on physical de- 
fects, prepared by A. G. Love and C. B. Davenport “that fully 
one-half the defects are not of such a nature as to interfere 
seriously with the man performing services of the highest order 
in civil life.’ What the draft figures actually show is disap- 
pointing from the standpoint of men invoking Federal aid on 
the ground that we are becoming a nation of physical degen- 
erates. The evidence given by all the reports is that some- 
thing more than one million men, or less than one per cent of 
the total population of the country, had some defect which, in 
the judgment of a military examining board, disqualified them 
for military service. 

For nearly two years, educational statistics have been dis- 
torted to make out a case for the Smith-Towner bill. To the 
absurd statement that “proper educational supervision and 
control have broken down in many parts of the country,” Sen- 
ator Thomas has made the very sensible reply that while the 
existing State systems are not perfect, all are good and all are 
improving. The argument, then, even if its constitutionality 
be admitted, that the Federal Government can assume control 
or direction of the local schools when the States are unwilling 
or unable to maintain them properly, falls to the ground. 


ILLITERACY STEADILY DECREASING 


ERE the schools of the respective States steadily retro- 

grading, or even failing to keep up with present educa- 
tional needs, we might reasonably look for an increase in illit- 
eracy. But we find precisely the opposite, namely, a steadily 
increasing population and a steady decrease in illiteracy. In a 
monograph prepared by Winthrop Talbot for the Bureau of 
Education before the days of propaganda (Bulletin, 1916, No. 
35), it is shown that while the percentage of illiteracy in the 
United States was 13.3 in 1890, it had dropped to 10.7 in 1900, 
and to 7.7 in 1910. Complete figures for 1920 are probably not 
available; at least, the Bureau of Education does not seem 
able to supply them. Further, from 1900 to 1910, only two 
States in the Union failed to cut down the percentage of illit- 
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eracy. This in all fairness is a sure indication that for all their 
faults, the State systems are functioning well. 

The two exceptions are New York and Connecticut. The 
percentage in each State was smaller than the percentage for 
the whole country, being 5.5 for New York and 6 for Connecti- 
cut, in 1910. In the preceding decade, New York’s population 
had increased by 27.7, but the percentage of illiteracy remained 
stationary. Connecticut, with a population-increase of 23.3, 
increased in iMiteracy from 5.9 in 1900 to 6 in 1910. Yet both 
States are leaders in educational effort, and it would be absurd 
to assert that either is in any sense an educational menace to 
the rest of the country. A cause not reached by the educa- 
tional laws of New York in the period of 1900-1910, adult illit- 
erate immigrants, has now been attacked by the State in a 
manner which promises well, and Connecticut is adopting simi- 
lar provisions. Pau. L. Blakey, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Debt of the Interchurch 
World Movement 


CHOES of the failure of the Interchurch World Move- 

ment are still to be heard from time to time, in the 

Protestant press. Thus the Presbyterian organ Herald and 
Presbyter writes of its own Church’s consequent indebtedness : 


The Moderator of the General Assembly, Dr. S. S. Palmer, 
has sent a letter to all pastors asking them to request a spe- 
cial free-will offering of $1 a member to liquidate the debt 
of $1,000,000, which the General Assembly owes New York 
banks on account of money advanced to the Interchurch 
World Movement. More than thirty denominations have 
already paid their debt in full or in part, including payment 
by the Methodist Church of $1,000,000. The Presbyterians 
and Baptists owe the largest share yet unpaid. Officers of 
the New Era Movement who are charged with the responsi- 
bility by the Executive Commission of raising this $1,000,000, 
point out that a large number of persons will have to give 
more than $1 apiece in order to make the average that sum. 


This was a rather unforeseen outcome of a movement which 
has again incidentally shown how vain is the hope of Protestant 
church unity. 





A Profit-Sharing 
Plan 


. following is the simple outline of the profit-sharing plan 
& initiated several years ago in the Louisville Varnish Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, by its president, Colonel P. H. Cal- 
lahan, and based upon the suggestions given by Dr. Ryan. Its 
purpose is to offer an incentive to the worker and as a conse- 
quence production has steadily increased under its application. 
There has been no strike during all the years that this “ fifty- 
fifty” profit-sharing plan has been in effect. Col. Callahan thus 
briefly gives the details: 

First—A living wage to everyone, our standard being that 
everyone should have ample for himself and his family to live 
in what we term the “ American fashion” so that everyone with 
the company can afford to live in a manner creditable to the 
company and community. 

Second—Six per cent interest, which can also be termed a 
living wage, is paid for all the money invested. But as the liv- 
ing wage has gone up about a hundred per cent it would not be 
unfair at this present time to collect seven or eight per cent on 
the capital invested. 

Third—All profits, after the above-mentioned wages and in- 
terest have been paid, are to be divided fifty-fifty; the first half 
between all the employees who make these profits, and in the 
ratio of the wages received; while the other half will go to the 
stockholders. 

Thus the laborer shares in the success or failure of the com- 
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pany so far as profits are concerned. Dividends or profits have 
varied from thirty to eighty-six per cent of the annual wages 
of the men. The latter highwater mark was reached in 1917 be- 
fore the war-curtailment measures were felt in the industry. In 
1919 the volume of business was $2,000,000 and the profits to all 
the employees was seventy-five per cent of their annual wages. 
We have referred to this plan before. It has now the advantage 
of having stood the test of seven years of practical experience. 





“ Reinforcing the 
Church ” 
HE following pertinent remarks on the needs of “church 
papers” are taken from a Methodist organ. They can very 
well be applied by Catholics in their own case: 


The Bishop who said, “ Next to adding a member to the 
Church comes the adding of a subscriber to the Church 
paper” was not far out of the way. However, an additional 
member to the Church does not amount to much unless that 
member is developed spiritually and trained for service. 
This is the very work these pastors are accomplishing when 
they place the Church paper in the homes of the member- 
ship. 

Bishop Hughes puts the argument for the Church paper 
in the form of a question, “ Do you know of any layman, 
exercising a vital influence in the local and general life of 
the Church, who is not taking and reading the Church 
paper?” Surely this is the kind of laymen that pastors de- 
sire to have, but which experience has demonstrated are not 
possible without the knowledge which comes through the 
publications of the Church. But more than a developer of 
intelligent and aggressive laymen is the Church paper, for, 
as the Bishop states, “It is an Assistant District Superin- 
tendent; an Assistant Secretary; an Assistant Bishop; an 
issistant to every representative and interest of the Church. 
Nor are we guilty of any sacrilege when we affirm that the 
Church paper is an assistant to Christ in His effort to bring 
the world into sympathy with His own gracious purpose. 
What more need be said? 

We cannot hope to have a Catholic laity that is alert, mili- 
tant, well-informed in the bearing of their Faith upon the great 
questions of the day and enthusiastic in the support and de- 
fense thereof, if Catholic literature and the Catholic press are 
neglected by them. 





The Catholic Immigration 
Association of Canada 

MMIGRATION is again becoming of increasing interest. The 
problem of caring for Catholic immigrants has during the past 
decade of years been met in Canada by the Catholic Immigra- 
tion Association of that country. “ Leakage” among Catholics, 
its officers conclude, is due chiefly to isolation with the inevitable 
consequence of mixed marriages. The czssociation endeavors to 
counteract this danger by inducing Catholic newcomers of the 
agricultural class to settle upon the land in groups sufficiently 
large to form parishes, preferably of the same _ nationality. 
Otherwise they are directed to localities where churches are 
already in existence. Immigrants belonging to the industrial 
classes are assisted to find employment in Catholic surroundings, 
and are always strongly urged not to settle in localities where 
there is no Catholic church. Domestic servants are safely 
placed in good Catholic homes. The work was begun by publish- 
ing a map of Western Canada indicating all the places in which 
a priest resides, or where the missions are occasionally visited 
by one. This map was of service not only at home, but was sup- 
plied to the various European Emigration Associations to assist 
them in directing their emigrants before leaving home. The suc- 


cess of this work naturally depended, in no slight degree, upon 
the interest taken in it by the European ecclesiastical authorities. 
A considerable distribution of literature, it was concluded, would 
be necessary for this purpose, as also to make plain the fact 
that Canada’s exceptional opportunities were mainly for the agri- 
cultural emigrant class, and that these should be instructed on no 
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account to give up their agricultural work in Canada. Such are 


some of the very wise provisions of this association. “This,” 
as Pope Pius wrote at the time to its director the Abbe P. H. D. 
Casgrain, “is certainly a deserving work, which meets one of 
the most pressing needs of our time.” It deserves not merely 
commendation, but imitation, and above all, support. 





A Methodist Naval Chaplain on 
the Cross of Christ 


T HE following interesting plea for a freer display of the sign 
of the Cross on Protestant churches and in Protestant wor- 
ship and ceremony is taken from a communication sent to a 
Methodist Church organ by the Rev. Leonard C. Harris, 
a Methodist navy chaplain. It indicates how, in this regard too, 
Protestantism is returning to what was once looked upon as the 
idolatry of Rome. He says: 


Wearing my uniform as a navy chaplain, I entered the 
shop in the vicinity of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. A bright, 
intelligent appearing Irishman, noticing the cross on my 
blouse, greeted me with the reverent salutation of “ Father.” 
I immediately assured him that he was mistaken in my 
ecclesiastical title and that I was a Protestant clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He evidenced considerable 
surprise and revealed the startling ignorance that it had al- 
ways been his understanding that none but Catholic clergy 
ever wore the cross. 

A deaconess of our denomination recently told me that 
whenever she wore the cross in the course of her visitations 
she was repeatedly mistaken for one of the “ veiled sister- 
hood.” 

I have observed carefully the church buildings of our de- 
nomination and other evangelical bodies also. I have ex- 
amined the pictures of edifices from time to time in our 
Church publications, with the purpose of noting just what 
place we were affording the cross in our Church architec- 
ture. Thus far I have failed to find much prominence either 
in the external or internal construction given to this supreme 
symbol of our faith. 

It is generally known how a Roman Catholic communicant 
identifies his church. We know the small but significant act 
of reverential respect he pays when passing his church. We 
do not agree with the extreme to which symbolism is carried 
in the life of that body. Not for a moment would we plead 
for a religion so dependent upon emblematic representation. 
Yet I am led to wonder which is the greater evil, making 
too much or too little of the sacred emblems, particularly the 
symbol of the cross. 

We symbolize what our nation is by a flag we reverence. 
Proudly, even defiantly, we flaunt it from the institutions 
of our government. Its very presence stirs the patriotic 
feelings and sentiments of all who gaze upon its significant 
Stars and Stripes. Must it not be so when the eyes of men 
fall upon a sacred emblem: 

When they survey the wondrous cross, 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 
appropriately displayed on and in our church structures, not 
the crucifix, but the empty cross, that their religious feelings 
will be stirred in like manner? 


He regrets that “so many of our newer churches resemble 
business or industrial institutions,” and suggests that some regu- 
lation by made providing for the fitting embodiment of the cross 
in Methodist church structures. “The place of the Cross in 
Christianity is unquestioned. It has been and ever must be 
central. Why should we hesitate for the fraction of a 
moment to give this sacred emblem its fitting prominence.” So 
he would have all men know that: “we are soldiers of the Cross 
of Christ; we are not ashamed of Him whose name and sign 
we bear.” All this sounds dangerously “ Romanish,” even if 
there is a little innocent innuendo here and there against the great 
Catholic Church which has always honored the sign of man’s 
Redemption, not with an “extreme” of symbolism, but with the 
devout veneration which it deserves from every Christian man. 
It is the symbol the Son of Man Himself will display in His 
last triumphant coming in the clouds of heaven, with great 
power and majesty. 














